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The New and Leading English Perfume. 
Over 300,000 Bottles Sold in England the past Year, 


By THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., of London. 


Chief among the fashionable scents of the season is Crab-Apple Blossoms, a delicate 
perfume of the highest quality and fragrance.—Court Journal (London). , 

It would not be possible to conceive a more delightful perfume than the Crab-Apple 
Blossoms, which is put > by the Crown Perfumery Company of London. It has the aroma 
of Spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.—New York Observer. 

The unusual lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more economical in use than the 
cheaper perfumes. A few drops suffices. 

Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that 
delicious perfume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, of the 
Crown Perfumery Company, should procure also a bottle 
of their Invigorating Lavender Salts. No more 
rapid or pleasant cure for headache is possible.—Le 
Follet, Paris. 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced 
which have been received with the enthusiasm which 
has greeted the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and 
Soap, and The Crown Lavender Salts, They are 
literally the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly 
sought in Paris as in New York. They are daily bringing 
pleasure, comfort, health and refreshment to thousands 
of homes, and are sold by all druggists as follows: 

Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, | 02., 75c.; 2 0z., 
$1.25.; 3 0z., $1.75.; 4.02z., $2.5. Crab-Apple Blossom 
Soap in decorated caskets, 5c. a tablet. 

Do not fail to try this delicious Crab-Apple Blos- 
som Perfume and Soap, and the Invigorating 
Lavender Salts. Special productions of THE CROWN 
PERFUMERY Co., 177 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery. 


Beware of fraudulent imitations put up by unprincipled dealers for extra gain. Sold only in 
the bottles of the company with the well-known Crown ovegeer. No others are genuine. 

Send Stamps or P. O. Order, with full address plainly written, to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 
York; or Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston; or 


Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia; and the 
article ordered will be sent, post-paid, to any address. Mention THe Youtn’s COMPANION. 
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FILES THE BILL 


“The bill of fare is all right, waiter; but J am not.” ‘“ What’s de 
trouble, sah?” ‘No appetite—that’s the trouble.” “Well, sah, day ’s 
anoder gemmen comes yere as useter be troubled dat a way.” ‘Yes? 
And how is he now?” ‘Te-he! 
Plenty appertite now, sah.’ ‘That 


yay oe so? Whatdid he do?” ‘Did n’t do 
Se AE reece, | nuff’n’, sah. He on’y went an’ took 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


|| da ’s all—an’ now he kin eat de 
whole bill, an’ arx fo’ mo’ !” 

Pompey was correct. To strength- 
en the appetite and relieve dyspep- 
sia, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal. 

“For several years I was a great sufferer 
from dyspepsia. I tried all kinds of reme- 
dies without avail, until, by the advice of a 
friend, I began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and Ayer’s Pills. I soon-felt the benefit of 
this treatment. In three months I was com- 
pletely cured of the complaint that afflicted 
me so long, and from which I had but little 
hope of recovery.””— Mrs. MARy RIELLE, 
Little Canada, Ware, Mass. 


ij} | 
AAh hh Hifi \ 
ce iif}; Uff}, (i = “T have found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla an ex- 
=i Yj! Uy) 4,\ y| cellent remedy for indigestion.’ — (Rev.) 
: J. L. MORIN, Molyoke, Mass. 
“ For some five years I was troubled with sour stomach and indigestion, but was re- 
lieved and cured by using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I believe this remedy has done me more 
good than any medicine I ever took.”—Jos. A. VERGE, 75 India st., Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Sold by all Druggists. 


Has Cured Others, Wilt Cure You 
THE HAIR 


When not properly cared for, loses its lustre, becomes crisp, harsh, and dry, and falls out 
freely with every combing. To prevent this, the best and most popular dressing in the 
market is Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It removes dandruff, heals troublesome humors of the 
scalp, restores faced and gray hair to its original color, and imparts to it a silky texture 
and a lasting fragrance. By using this preparation, the poorest head of hair soon becomes 
luxuriant and beautiful. All who have once tried A yer’s Hair Vigor, want no other dressing. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with great benefit and know several other persons, 
between 40 and 50 years of age, who have experienced similar good results from the use of 
this preparation. It restores gray hair to its original color, promotes a new growth, gives 
lustre to the hair, and cleanses the scalp of dandruff.’”—BERNARDO OcHoA, Madrid, Spain. 


Ayers Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C, dyer § Co., Lowell, Mass. Suid by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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Over 3,000 subscribers took advantage of this offer 


“THE YOUTH’S COMPANION” combination. 


last year. We are trying to make it 10,000 this year. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, $3.00 
YOUTH'S COMPANION, $1.75 For $4. 
be better than 


SCRIBNER’S, in 1891, will 
ever. Among the contributors are: 


HENRY M. STANLEY, 


who will write upon an 
African Topic. 


Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, 


who will contribute four 
articles on Japan. 


OKZES OKO GISELE REE eZ » 


ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, 
who will furnish a Serial 
entitled “The Wrecker.” 


Cea EG a A <4 COMI OR SS StS 


+ Perae<e-s 


Prof. JAMES BRYCE, 


who will write four papers 
on India. 


) 





The Christmas Number is Now Ready. 
ORDER NOW. Remittances may be made to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, OR PERRY MASON & CO., 
743 Broadway, New York. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


SOME OF SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS. 


THE PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR. 


From Southern California to Alaska.— The Yosemite.— The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way.— Yellowstone Park and the Grand Canon. By HENRY T. FINCK. With 
20 full-page Illustrations. Svo. $2.50. — : 

A patriotic demonstration of the superiority of American scenery. Few people 
realize the character of the natural grandeurs of the country, and, to most readers, 
this work will prove a revelation, in spite of all that has been written gn the subject. 
Nothing so elaborate has been before attempted. 


THE AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY BOOK; | THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY BOOK; 

Or, What to Do and How to Do it. Or, How to Amuse Yourself and Others. 

By DanteL C. BEARD. With over 350 Illus- By Rina and ADELIA B. BEARD. With over 
trations by the author. New edition, square, | 500 Illustrations by the authors. Square, 
8vo. $2.00. For this edition over 60 new | 8vo. $2.00. Full of just the information 
drawings have been made to illustrate new | that girls want about their amusements and 
features which have been added. work, both in and out of doors. 

4%, SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS: Scribner’s Illustrated List of Books for 
the Young, representing works by Mrs. Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, Howard Pyle, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and many other popular story-writers. 


HARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORK 
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IGNED 
DEANNIE JENNESS MILLER 
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The Model Bodice was designed to meet the 
wants of that very large class of women who 
are still wedded to the corset idea. It is grace- 
ful in shape, comfortable in fit, and suggestive 
of the corset in general style, while absolutely 
free from its objections. Many who have ac- 
cepted the bodice as a substitute for the corset 
are loud in its praise, for getting rid of the cor- 
set steel often means freedom from suffering. 
New York, Feb. 6, 90. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 











The Model Bodice is manufactured with every possible care, in three qualities, in White and Black 
material, and is boned with Genuine Whalebone. The yokes are trimmed on neck and arm-scye 
with torchon lace on the white goods, and black silk trimming on the black goods. A ribbon is run 
through the trimming, and gives a dainty finish, besides providing a means of making the yoke set 
neatly around the neck. In the body the bones are judiciously arranged to make it fit smoothly. 


Sizes kept in stock are [20 waist, 30 bust] to and including [32 waist, 42 bust.] 


Style 701 Regular Length ([Sin. U. A.] White American Coutil, Bone Buttons, $1.75. 
* 701 Long Wais 9in. U. A. “ ” ad soa - 2.00. 
* 710 Regular Length ey U. A. " Fine Jean, Pearl ve ‘2.25. 
“ $10B Regular Length (Sin: U24:] Black, «= Ive “ 3:35. 

ar Le mn. U. A. , * “6 y 6 2.75. 
« $10B Long Waist. (Bin. U.a) Bice OS YEEY ws 3.00. 


Send snug waist measure taken over dress, and we will send the proper size. 
Bodices will be sent by mail, poste e prepaid, on receipt of price, and money refunded if they are 
not satisfactory. They are probably sold in your town, but to save trouble of seaniring. send us your 
address, and our catalogue will tell you who hasthem. Illustrated catalogue mailed free to any address. 


Mention Companion. GEO. FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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| present the dressing-case to Miss Morris, and I 
| propose to arrange with Mattie that we shall all 


For the Companion. 


Second Prize Story for Girls. 


THE SLOSSONS OF BANGVILLE. 


(For this Story the author received the Second Prize, 
Five Hundred Dollars, offered by the Publishers of 
Tue Companion for the second best Story for Girls, 
competition of 1889.] 


Georgia Slosson and Eunice Easton were the 
leaders of the fourth class in the Southslope 
Academy. Georgia was a large, strong, hand- | 
some girl, and the recognized chief of those who 
were known as the ‘‘Bangville set.”’ 

To explain this derisive epithet it must be stated 
that Southslope was on the sunny upland, high 
above the winding river, and below, between the 
hill’s foot and the river bank, lay a straggling 
hamlet which its inhabitants called Riverside; 
and for which Southslope people expressed their 
contempt by dubbing it ‘‘Bangville.”’ 

No one knew the origin of this nickname, but 
it had a rude suggestion of aptness to a stranger 
who rode through the one long, narrow street. 
The people seemed to be always in the street, or 
as near it as they could get, calling to one another 
out of open windows, and having a good, noisy, 
sociable time generally. When one was heard 
hailing another across the orderly Southslope 
thoroughfare, those who heard it would smile and 
say: ‘‘Oh, that’s Bangville!”’ 





Doctor Easton. 


- Of course Riverside repaid this scorn with com- 
pound interest after its energetic fashion. Georgia 
was true to her people, and paid her share. She 
was a bright girl, and stood second in the class. 


Her aim was to be first, but she fell just short of | 


it. Eunice Easton generally held the first place. 
She was the daughter of Dr. Niles Easton, of 
Southslope. She was about Georgia’s height, but 
slighter and quieter. 

The class was about to lose a much-loved 
tedcher; and a fund, to which every member of 
the class but one had contributed, had been col- 
lected to buy a present for her at parting. This 
one who had not contributed was Myra Sands, a 
shy little creature, whose mother had recently 
been left a widow with three or four children to 
support. Myra had nothing to give. 

One day Georgia quietly invited the Riverside 
girls to her house after school. When they were 
assembled she asked, ‘‘Now are we all here ?”’ 

‘All but Myra,” one replied. 

“Oh, well,’ Georgia continued, ‘‘Myra isn’t in 
this, and I didn’t ask her. It’s about the present 
I wanted to speak. Now we Riverside girls have 
got to stand up for our rights. 

“Southslope folks are always turning up their 
noses at us and calling us names; they say we’re 
loud, and I know they’re proud, and Doctor 
Easton. is just the worst of them. My father 
says he made an awful speech the other night at 
the school-meeting, and called us barbarians, and 
said that John Slosson always opposed everything 
that was good for the town, and that the rest of 
the Bangville people just followed at his heels 
like a flock of sheep. 


‘‘My father says Southslope folks want to have | 


a lot of improvements all to themselves and 
make Riverside pay for them, and he’s going to 
fight them now, tooth and nail, and so am I. 

‘‘Now most of the Southslope girls think Eunice 
is just lovely, but I think she’s as proud and 
hateful as her father, for all she’s so soft and sly. 
Mattie Joyce knows how mean she can be; she 
fired up at her, and called her a cheat just be- 
cause Mattie looked over her shoulder to see if 
they-had the same answers. 

“Now they will be sure to get Eunice up to 


vote for her, and she will get all the Southslope 
girls she can to promise to help; but we must 
keep this all to ourselves.”” 

A few days later Georgia obtained permission 
for the class to meet in a recitation-room after | 
school. As soon as they were collected there, she | 
proposed that some one should be elected to make 


S | 
the presentation to Miss Morris, and nominated | 


| Mattie Joyce. 


On the evening before Thanksgiving the doctor | him good, with their decorous neatness and quiet, 
was called across the river to attend a woman and the orderly, well-dressed people going and 
who was very ill, and remained at her bedside all coming, smiling and saluting one another. unde- 
night trying to relieve her. In the morning, as | monstratively but, cordially, as became the day. 
he drove across the river on his return, he heard | He hurried home, made a hasty toilet and went 
the church bells of Southslope chiming pleasantly | to church, though he ought to have gone to bed. 
over the sunny hills, and felt regret that he was| Some time afterward Doctor-Easton was in- 
too tired to attend the Thanksgiving service. | vited to meet a few gentlemen privately, to dis- 

Then he turned into the Riverside street, and | cuss the project of getting the town to found a 
heard some very different sounds. There was a | People’s Club-house, to combine under one roof 
frame building going up in the very centre of the ja library, reading-room and place of amusement 





This was a surprise to many of those present, place, and all the people seemed to have turned 


but in a moment one of the Southslope girls pro- | out to help or look on, and in either case to be 
posed Eunice Easton, and Georgia at once moved | determined to make all the noise they could. 


| that a vote be taken upon 
it. Then Eunice stood up 
and said, ‘“‘This seems to 
me like bringing politics 
into the class, and I don’t 
like it. If a vote is to be 
taken, I hope no one will 
vote forme. I won’t ac- 
cept if I am chosen. I 
will tell you what seems 
;to me the right thing to 
do. We have all had a 
part in getting up the pres- 
ent except Myra Sands, 
and I propose that we let 
Myra’s part be to present 
it to Miss Morris.”’ 

Myra was not there, and 
| no one else had thought 
|anything about her; but 
| there instantly came a 
chorus of approval to Eu- 
nice’s proposition. 

“Yes!’’ ‘That will be 
nice!’’ ‘‘Let’s do that!” 
*‘Eunice is right!’ 

Georgia stood a moment 
and stared at Eunice, and 
then turned and went out 
| withouta word. She saw 
| that Eunice was right, and 





| more than right. She 
| went home now with a 
|feeling of defeat and 


something more. Myra 
was riot only a Riverside 
girl, but a near. neighbor 
of Georgia’s, for whom 
she had a very kindly 
feeling. ' 

On the day of the pres- 
| entation Myra came to 
| school dressed neatly but 

very plainly. Eunice took 
| her home to luncheon with 
her, and gave her toilet a 
| few tasteful touches after- 
| ward—a bit of 
}color at her 
throat and a 
| bright ribbon 
|for her hair, 
|so that when 
|Georgia met 








|her returning, 
| she exclaimed : 
|““Why, Myra, 
| how pretty you 


| are!” 
| The presen- 
| tation passed 


off smoothly, 
with the natu- 
ral mingling of 
pleasure and 
pain. 

Thanks, re- 
grets and part- 
ing words were said, and some tears shed on 
both sides. Then the little affair passed into 

| the limbo of things past, and soon slipped 
out of the thoughts of the actors in it; but 
its influence, like that of all deeds good and 
evil, went on widening and producing results 
of which their authors never dreamed. 

Doctor Easton was a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and a@ leader in all matters of progress in 
his town, but he had a fiery temper, and was im- 
patient of opposition and intolerant toward those 
who differed from him. He had pronounced 
opinions, and expressed them freely, and none 
more so than. his very decided dislike of Riverside 
and its way of doing things. 


John Slosson was conspicuous as usual, his big 
voice sounding above all the rest, and his hammer 
going faster and more furiously than any other 
three. His daughter Georgia was there, too. 

The doctor whipped up his horse, and left the 
place behind with something like a feeling of dis- 

| gust, The sight of the Southslope streets did 





| for the 
















































good and pleasure of all, and especially to 


attract the boys and young men away from the 
saloons. 


Doctor Easton said it was useless to 
try; that Riverside 
would oppose and 
defeat it, and ex- 
pressed himself so 
strongly that the pro- 
ject fell through then 
and there. 

One day, later in 
the autumn, Myra 
went, in tears and 


terror, . to Doctor 
Easton’s, and told 
Eunice. that her 
mother . was_— very 


sick, and wanted the 
doctor to come as 
quickly as he could. 
He was. out, but 
Eunice promised to 
send, him as.soon as 
he came. When she 
saw her father driv- 
ing up, she ran out 
and told him. 

“Mrs. Sands?’’ 
the doctor growled. 
**Who’s Mrs. Sands? 
Oh, down. there in 
that menagerie, that 
bear-garden? Let 
the animals doctor 
one another. Why 
don’t they have John 
Slosson doctor ’em ? 
Why didn't she get 
that quack,—what’s 
his name ?”’ 

‘““Myra said Doctor 
Joram was away,” 
Eunice urged, ‘‘and 
her mother is very 
sick. Please go! I 
told: her you'd come 
right away, and let 
me come with you.” 

She climbed into 
the carriage, and the 


doctor drove down the long hill, grumbling all the 
way; but he attended the sick woman well and 
faithfully, and one day, when Eunice was with 
him again, he said to her: ‘‘That Mrs. Sands 
is a nice littke woman, but she’s no business to 
live down there among those savages.”’ 

A little afterward he ceased to talk about the 
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almost well, and Eunice was waiting outside her 


‘THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


savages, ont one day when Mrs. Sands was| ‘But they said, ‘We will build you a house;’ | girl left over, and by rights that girl and that; Here Liz interrupted the flow of talk by maik- 
| and more than that, they built her a house. Car- | share belong in one lot.’ 


They all see it was a 





NOV. 27, 1890. 


ing a dash at the stove. This time she got a very 


door for her father, talking meanwhile with Myra, | penters did their part and masons did theirs. | nice thing to do when she showed ‘em, but none | good look at the grotesque cakes before she put 
she was astonished to see her father come out and | Men with teams did the hauling, men with picks of ’em would ever ha’ seen it for themselves. I them back, declaring she had smelled them burn- 
walk over to John Slosson, who stood at his gate | and shovels did the digging, and everybody with | never run across many folks, big or small, who'd | ing. 


| hands did what they could. 
“The widow thinks that they did still more; 


close by, and talk with him for some time. 

The winter slipped away. Early in the spring 
a public meeting was called to consider the project | she says John Slosson took her little money to 
of founding the People’s Club. On the evening | spend for her, and she is sure the materials cost 
named in the call, there was a crowded house. As | more than the money she gave him. She could 
soon as the meeting was organized and speaking | never get the bills. Slosson told her his daughter 
was in order, Doctor Easton asked leave to make | burnt them for waste paper. However that may 
an explanation. He faced the people and said: | be, they built the house and had the family snug 

‘Last fall I was asked to meet some gentlemen | inside before winter set in. They worked at it 
and discuss the proposal to call a meeting like | odd times all the fall. 
this. I went and opposed the project, not because | ‘‘That’s what they were 


‘I disliked the idea, but on the ground thac River- | doing on Thanksgiving Day. 


side would fight it to a man, and there were | They were working on that 
enough in the outlying districts to follow John | house all day. 

Slosson and his neighbors and defeat 
any civilized scheme. 

‘I reminded them of our experience 
in the matter of rebuilding the academy, 
and I told them of an instance that had 
recently fallen under my own observa- 
tion. 

“You may remember that last 
Thanksgiving was a fine, Indian sum- 
mer day. On that morning, coming 
home from Westbank, I heard the bells 
of Southslope far away. The sound 
was very pleasant to me and brought 
to mind the good people I knew who 
would be going up calmly and happily 
to the gracious Thanksgiving service. 
Then, I told those gentlemen, I turned 
into Riverside street and found it a 
kind of pandemonium. They were 
building a house, and the whole popu- 
lation seemed to have turned out to 
help or join in the chorus. Such a 
babel of hammering and heaving and 
hulloing, I said, I never heard. 

Even the women were helping 
to swell the fracas. John Slos- 
son was, of course, doing more 
work and making more noise . 
than any other half-dozen, and | 
I saw his daughter carrying a | 
board as I passed by.” 

It should be understood that , 
while the doctor stood there = 
delivering this tirade, one side . in church over here 
of the house before him was last Thanksgiving and 
packed with Riverside people, and John Slosson thanked God that he was not as these publicans 
sat there as their leader. At this point there was | and sinners at the foot of the hill. I think just 
an interruption, and Slosson’s voice sounded out | as much as ever I did of beauty and order. I 
with a slow, distinct utterance : |think Southslope did well, but Riverside did | 

‘‘Now, doctor, if you please,” he called, ‘play | better. They had a good Thanksgiving down 
light; leave out my girl.” there all to themselves. 

Doctor Easton looked that way and retorted : “You know I’m a church man. 





I think the 


| ha’ seen it that way. 
‘‘Well, my girl’s no fool, and she see she was | 


beat the worst kind. She done a tall amount of 
thinking about it, and one day she came and asked 
me if we couldn’t do something for the Sandses 
to straighten things out. 
and in short metre that was 
how Widow Sands’s house 
come to get built.” 
Doctor Easton 
across the hall. 
‘Did my Eunice do that ?”’ 
he asked. 
‘“‘That’s what she done,”’ 
Slosson replied. 
‘Well, it was a fine thing, 
a very fine thing. I wonder 
how a creature like that 
came to have such a hotspur 
of a father,” the doctor exclaimed. 
“John Slosson, I want you to shake 
hands.”’ 

They grasped hands there, and a 
ringing cheer broke out. Doctor 
Easton moved the resolutions for the 
People’s Club, with a branch in 
Riverside, and John Slosson seconded 
the motion. 

On Thanksgiving Day that year the 


walked 


Easton and John Slosson, whereupon 
Slosson rose. 

“IT move to strike out ‘John Slos- 
son’ and chip in ‘Eunice Easton’ in 
its place.’’ 

Carried with a shout. 
ton sprang up. 

“T move to amend by substituting 
‘Georgia Slosson’ for the words ‘Niles 
Easton.’ ”’ 

This was carried with a shout that 
shook the house. 

So Eunice Easton and Georgia 


Doctor Eas- 


‘“‘Now, 1 want to say | Slosson received the people's thanks for valuable 
that one Pharisee sat | service in a noble public work. 


“They builded better than they knew.”’. 
James T. McKay. 


—_~+or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


A THANKSGIVING GUEST. 


“No,” said Mrs. Abigail Nail, speaking em- 


That set me thinking, | 


People’s Club was formally opened. | 
At the end of the proceedings some | 
one moved a vote of thanks to Doctor | 


“En you said the dead one were hern?” Liz 
| inquired, stepping back from the oven, but keep- 
|ing the cloth in her hand ready for another ven- 
| ture. 
| «It were hern,’’ repeated Mrs. Nail. “Ef I 
| was to bin set before the judge an’ made to swear 

on it, I'd ’a’ done it.”’ 

“En Mis’ Duncan got mad, en said you might 
| hev it ?”” 
| «I could ’a’ set before the judge an’ swore 
|*twas mine!’’ cried Mrs. Nail, with a sudden 
| blaze of righteous indignation. 
| It was gall and wormweod to her to remember 

a certain sunny December afternoon up in the 
| corn-field in the shadow of one of the shocks. 
| At first she and Mary Duncan had argued quietly, 
|afterward angrily. The hired men had been 
| called in, and refused to give a decision, though 
| there were the three bright feathers on either 
| wing of the floundering fowl, which, Mrs. Nail 
said, were a peculiar mark of her own gobbler. 

Then Mary Duncan had stood up, tall and 
majestic, and bidden the resentful Mrs. Nail ‘‘take 
| it and keep it,” and the hired men had sneaked 
off with smiles on their faces. 

“Take it an’ keep it!” The contemptuous 

words had never been forgotten, nor had that 
| awful moment, which no one knew anything about 
excepting Mrs. Nail herself, when, as she was out 
in the woodshed washing the clotted blood off the 
wounded warrior, with a sudden sickening feeling 
she thought that she was washing the brightness 
off the three feathers, too. 

Mrs. Nail’s habitual smile returned to her face, 
however, as, with Liz Brown’s unsolicited assist- 
ance, the ginger-cake men and women were lifted 
carefully out of the long pan. 

“T reckon little Hershall’ll think he’s fell on 
his feet when he sees ’em,’’ she said, laughing 
heartily. Then she plunged her hand down in 
her pocket under her big apron, and taking out 
her son’s letter, slowly read aloud: 

“I said to Becky, We’ll send the boy East to 

| spend Thanksgiving with his grandmother, know- 
ing it would please her. Becky thinks him quite 
man enough to make the trip. He'll get there in 

| the morning train on Wednesday. I hope you'll 
| like him, and consider him as fine a boy as we 
| do.” 

It was a strange thing that, over in the other 
farm-house across the fields, another woman 
was making preparations for this same little boy. 
There was a plateful of taffy ducks cooling in the 

| pantry under the sitting-room steps, and there 

| was a pile of cookies on the turkey dish that 
| would surely make a boy glad before it made 


“No, sir; I won’t leave anything out, but Iam | hymns and words of praise that rose that day | phatically to her hired help, Liz Brown, “I aint | him sick. 


‘playing ‘ght.’ I used very plain language to | were good on earth and in heaven. But I want to | got nothin’ agin Mary Duncan ’ceptin’ that affair | 


those gentlemen. I told them that when I left} say that the sound of those hammers ringing out o’ the gobbler. But I say thisaway: a woman 
that place behind, I thought it was the most God- | down there by the river went up to heaven all | 


forsaken spot on earth. I thought of the thou- | that day a sweeter anthem in the ears of Him to 
sand places all up and down the country where | Whom ‘pure religion and undefiled’ is to visit the 
the people were keeping the honored day in a | widow and fatherless in affliction, than was sung 
becoming way, where reunited households, calmly in any church.” 

and thankfully happy, were resting and renewing, The doctor sat down, and deep silence followed 
themselves with grace and peace. fora minute. Then John Slosson’s towering figure 

“And down there, I said, they were working | was seen slowly rising to its height and his strong, 
away all day in their old clothes, making a kind | peculiar voice was heard saying: 
of festival of despising all that was reverent and, ‘‘Speechifying’s not much in my line; gimme a 
peaceful, tugging and pounding and shouting and hammer, and I can make music. But I can give 
making the day hideous with their barbarous | Doctor Easton points on that yarn he’s been tell- 
clatter. That's what I said. | ing; and as tales out of school seem to be in 

‘Well, some time after I was called down there order, I might as well take a hand. 
to see a sick woman. I didn’t want to go and “First place, I want to straighten out one of the 
don’t know that I should have gone if my daugh- | doctor's little fibs. He seemed to make out that 
ter hadn't urged me. It was Frank Sands’s widow | he was goin’ to fetch Widow Sands in a pretty 
—you all remember Frank, and what a pleasant, | tall bill. Now I seen that bill, and this is about 
agreeable fellow he was. I knew him at school, | the size of it. It started off with the usual print- 
and he did me many good turns. ing at top, with some crow-tracks sprinkled in. 

“Frank married a girl somewhere down river | Then it run on: ‘Professional services, December, 
and drifted out of my knowledge for a good/ no dollars, no cents; ditto January, no dollars, 
while. Last spring he came back sick to River-| no cents; ditto February, no dollars, no cents; 
side and died there, and left a wife and three or total, no dollars, no cents. Then it was receipted, 
four children. I never knew his widow till I was | ‘Received pay in full of Frank Sands twenty 
called down there, as I said; but I was interested | years ago,’ and signed, ‘Niles Easton, M. D.’"’ 
in her and the children, first on Frank’s account| Here broke in laughter and applause. 
and then on their own. “But I know something prettier than that,” 

“As soon as she got better, she began to} Slosson went on, “prettier than anything the doc- 
pester me about my bill. So, as I naturally | tor'’s told, though we did have a good.time build- 
wanted to make it as big as I could, 1 asked her | ing that house. I've got a girl named Georgia,— 
how she came to be living in a brand-new and | some of you know her,—a real chip of the old 
very neat little cottage. This is the story she | block, if I do say so. 
told me: | folks had a little tiff with Southslope at the special 

“She said the Riverside people had been very | school-meeting last year and some folks spoke 
good to Frank and her, especially her near neigh- | out in meeting pretty plain. 
bors, the Slossons. Early in the fall, she said, “Now, I’ve observed that hard language don’t 
John Slosson came in and asked her about her | always have the effect of bringing out a man’s 
means and prospects. She was then living in two | religious qualities; and it didn't bring out mine. 
or three rooms, and she told him that she thought 
if she had a little home of her own she could get | 
along. She said that Frank had left her a little | 
money, but not near enough to buy a house. 

‘John Slosson went away then, but came back | 
some days later. He told Mrs. Sands he had 
heen talking with the neighbors, and if she would 
put her little money into building materials, they 
would build her a house. 

‘“‘Now that is easy to say, and easy to do if 
you’ve got more money than you need and can 
hire somebody to do it. But they haven't got 
more money than they need down there; they are 
carpenters and masons and laboring men, and 
their time and labor is their capital, 





claw ; and my girl heard me say so and ’listed in 
the war. They were getting up a present for the 
teacher at the ’cademy over here, and Myrie Sands 


that I reckon the doctor knows by sight.” 
He went on to narrate Georgia’s little plot to 
defeat Eunice and Eunice’s preference of Myra 


that seems to me an uncommon pretty thing. She 


didn’t say, ‘We'll do this poor girl a charity ;’ she 
as good as said, ‘Myrie takes as much stock in 


about the odds, 





for the place of honor. Then he continued, ‘‘Now, | 


who’d make the rousin’ furse she did "bout sech 
a pesky trifle as that would be ekal to a’most 
anything a body was to look fur. I say, too, Liz 
Brown,—an’ no need fur you to be pokin’ yer 


This busy woman was tall and calm, with a 
superior air about her that irritated not a few of 
her neighbors. That she had been a Hamilton 
and married a Duncan was not sufficient excuse 
| for her to hold herself above those who were in 
| every other respect as good as, or perhaps better 


| head behind the flour bar’l a-mutterin’,—I say, | than she. 


Well, you recollect our | 


I vowed I was going to fight Southslope, bill and | 


was in the class and another girl named Eunice | 


too, it would be very pleasant fur my son’s little 
boy to go a-visitin’ over to Mary Duncan’s, she 
bein’ his maw’s mother, but as things is, it’s out 
o’ the question; he'll hev fur to content himself 
on the one farm an’ let the other alone. No, you 
aint a-goin’ to take him over to Mary 
Duncan’s to spend the evenin’.”” 
Mrs. Abigail's brisk little body wad- 
died across the clean-swept kitchen 
floor, and a pan of grotesquely fashioned 
ginger-cakes was thrust quickly into the 
heated oven. 
Liz Brown tipped up to take a curious 
peep. There was wonderful alertness 
in the movements of Mrs. Nail’s hired 
help, for by the time the oven doors 
were closed she was back at her old 
stand by the flour barrel. 
‘‘“Now I reckon,” she exclaimed, in 
an ingenuous and simple- 
| minded way, ‘‘as his maw and 
| paw don't know nothin’ ’bout 

the furse ’twixt you an’ Mis’ 
| Duncan!” 

A flush of honest pride 
mounted to her mistress’s 

| plump, good-natured face. 

“] aint never tetched on the 
subject to Hershall once,”’ she 
| said, ‘‘an’ it’s a-goin’ on to 
| four year now sence I fetched 
|my gobbler down from the corn-field a’most tore 
to pieces.”’ 

**En Mis’ Duncan said it were hern ?” 

Liz Brown had heard the story quite often 
enough to be satisfied on all points, but there 
was curiosity in her voice and a due degree of 
interest in her black eyes. ‘En the dead one 
were yourn ?”” 

‘An’ that gobbler o’ mine,’’ explained Mrs. 
Nail, indignantly, ‘shad done fought with Robi- 
son’s Bronze an’ left him nary leg to stan’ on, 
an’ killed John Weever’s Shanghai outright ’fore 
it ever got to wanderin’ over toward Duncan’s. 
As soon as I heerd that the two of them was 
stretched out fur dead up in the corn-field, I 


this as anybody; we happen to have somebody | grabbed my bonnet and run, fur I was purty cer- 
to give us the money and Myrie don’t, that’s | tain ef one of them turkeys was alive it'd be| 
There’s just one share and one | claimed, en sure "nough —”’ 










Mrs. Duncan carried the dish of cakes into the 
| pantry, and placed them on the shelf beside the 
| ducks. Then she went and sat down by the 
sitting-room window, and took up from her work- 
| basket her daughter Becky’s letter. Two or three 
times she read it over, a soft 
light creeping into her eyes. 

Putting the letter down, 
she allowed her gaze to wan- 
der over across the white 
fields and on where the 
smoke bulged freely from 
the chimney-top of the house 
on the next farm. 

Her daughter’s letter said 
that little Hershall was com- 
ing on to spend Thanks- 
giving with his grandmoth- 
er; that he would arrive on 
Wednesday morning, and 
that he was sure to make 
them ali fall in love with 
him before he returned 
home. 

“She aint a bad woman,”’ 
{thought Mrs. Duncan, draw- 
ing her proud lips into a 
} hard line, ‘en I aint never 
writ a word to Becky ’bout 
the furse; but to start a 
quarrel over a dead turkey, 
en to set up a New Year en eat mine lest he might 
stray home agin, beats all I ever heerd. Under 
the circumstances, Becky’s little boy’l] hev to be 
satisfied to stay right here with me, and not be 
a-runnin’ betwixt the two of us like the gobblers 
was always a-doin’.”’ 

She rose and turned from the window. The 
sight of the smoke had a disheartening effect, 
coming up so cheerily from the home of the 
grandmother who was not to have even a chance 
at spoiling Becky’s boy. 
| Out in the Western home on this same evening, 
| after little Hershall Nail had been packed off 
| under the guidance of the smiling train-man, his 

father and mother sat together in the firelight 
talking. 

‘*Won’t she be pleased,”’ said Mrs. Nail, regard- 
ing her husband with admiring eyes, “to see how 
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very much he looks like you, and she’ll be able |son with another person in the way; and Mrs. | 

to see it even more than we do.” | Duncan, who, with similar difficulty, had caressed | 

The young farmer laughed before he answered. | one plump cheek, took hold of Hershall’s right 
“I should think she’d be better pleased if he was | hand and looked daggers at Mrs. Nail. 
more like his mammy.” The two women hadn’t spoken to each other | 

‘*What, your mother, Hershall ?’’ expostulated | for nearly four years, but Mrs. Duncan spoke to | 
the wife. | Mrs. Nail now in her most superior and irritating 

‘My mother?” said Hershall, wonderingly. | manner. 

‘Your mother, Becky.”’ “IT come here to meet Becky’s little boy,’’ she 
‘But we sent him East to your mother.” |said, haughtily. ‘‘He’s been sent on to spend 
“No, we sent him East to yourn!”’ | Thanksgivin’ with his grandmaw.” 

«“Didn’t you write to your mother and tell her | Mrs. Nail sent the daggers back with interest. 
he was coming?’’ asked Mrs. Nail, anxiously.| ‘‘Hershall’s little boy has come East to spend 
“You said you did, Hershall. 
Suppose he gets there and no 
one comes to meet him? You 
said you wrote on Saturday.” 

Mr. Nail ran his fingers 
thoughtfully through his yel- 
low locks. ‘I wrote an’ said 
he was goin’ to your mother’s 
—that was wot we agreed. I 
understood you wrote a-Satur- 
day, too.” 

Mrs. Nail’s voice began to 
tremble. ‘I wrote that he 
was going to your mother’s, 
Hershall, and there’ll be no- 
body to meet him at the sta- 
tion! He was so happy when 
he started off. I told him that 
his grandmother’d come herself to meet him!’’ | Thanksgivin’ with his Grandmother Nail,’’ she 

“An’ she would,’’said Hersliuil, ‘ef she knowed. | retorted, wrathfully, taking the small left hand 
How was it we come to get so mixed, Becky? and trying to go off with it. 

W’en I said, send him home to his grandmother; ‘I have my datter’s letter at home 

to spend Thanksgivin’, I was doin’ it more to | Mrs. Duncan. 

please you than him. I thought you’d like him | ‘I have my son's letter in my pocket!” blazed 

to goto your mother’s. I wrote to mam tellin’ | Mrs. Nail, and dived forit. But she had forgotten 

her she'd see plenty of him, fer I was feared she'd | that she had changed her dress. 

be a trifle cut up ’bout his not stayin’ with her.” “Come on, Hershall,’”’ said Mrs. Duncan, 
“And I was sending him East to please you,”’ | ‘“*grandmaw’s got the little pony cart awaitin’ 

said little Hershall’s mother. ‘I wrote to ma | fur you ’round the station.” 

tellin’ her she’d see enough of him so’s she “Grandmother’s brought the new cutter and 

wouldn’t take it hard his being over at Mother | some cakes,’’ said Mrs. Nail, persuasively. 

Nail’s. How come we to get so powerful mixed ?”’ 
“Plagued if I know!’’ said Hershall, mus- 

ingly. 

But when his wife again fell to bemoaning the 
fact that no one would meet the small traveller 
at the station, he hastened to assure her that they 
would see at the depot to sending him over, 
whereupon Mrs. Nail perplexed him by another 
question : 

‘*Which place’ll they send him to?” 

“Plagued if I know!’’ said Hershall, gravely. 

Wednesday morning Mrs. Nail rose bright and 
early, and arrayed herself in her brown skirt and 
shawl, and brown bonnet to match. People used 
to tell her, when they saw her in this garb, that 
“she looked like she might be her own daughter, 
she was so plump and purty.” 

Liz Brown would have liked much to drive to 
the station seated in the new cutter beside 
her mistress, but she did not possess the 
courage to put her wish into words. Mrs. 
Nail’s grandson was to occupy the vacant 
seat in the cutter, and the girl felt sure he 
would not be permitted to squeeze in be- 
tween two womenfolks. 

“Did you put some cakes in the satchel, 

Liz ?”” 

“Yas’m.” 

“Have the settin’-room nice an’ warm 
*gainst we get back.” 

“Yas’m,” said Liz again. She stood 
looking after the sleigh with longing eyes 
until it vanished from sight. 

There was no danger that Mrs. Abigail 
Nail would be late, but she drove rapidly 
after she had turned into the pike. She 
arrived at the station fully half an hour 
before the train was due. 

There, on the platform, was a tall figure 
walking up and down. 

Mrs. Nail flushed a little when she recog- 
nized the figure as her next neighbor, Mary 
Duncan, but she remained in the depot 
porch. It made her feel rather mean to see 
the other grandmother there waiting for 
some one else. 

“Ef things was different —’’ she muttered. 

Mrs. Mary Duncan must have become 
conscious of the glance of her neighbor’s 
bright eyes, for she looked up suddenly, 
and then turned and walked back the 
length of the platform. It seemed un- 
natural that the plump, rosy little grand- 
mother should be standing right there on 
the depot porch and not even know who it 
was who was coming on the train. She kept 
wishing in her heart that Abigail hadn't eaten the 
turkey in such a hurry. 

“Ef she’d given it a chance to come home, en 
it hadn’t come, all’d be right an’ well,’’ thought 
Mrs. Duncan, gazing wistfully down the track to 
see if the engine was yet at the bridge. 

A whistle sounded long and loudly on the other 
side of the bridge, and Mrs. Nail hurriedly de- | 
serted the depot porch. The two grandmothers 
rushed up to the car at once, almost upsetting an 
old gentleman and his valise, but there was the 
conductor looking around him as he handed out | quent; the bobbing head nestled confidingly 
a fat little boy. | against Mrs. Nail’s bosom. Then that good lady 

‘“‘Hershall Nail!’’ exclaimed the grandmothers | looked up at Mrs. Duncan and said, in a mild 


” 








” 


cried 


bigger. 
then at the other, and burst out into a loud wail. 

‘There! you've got him to cryin’!"’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Duncan. 

‘“‘Mary Duncan, quit a-pullin’ him away from 
me!’’ cried Mrs. Nail, sharply. ‘‘Now, Hershall, 
you’re a-goin’ to stop cryin’ an’ drive home with 
grandmother.” 

But Hershall had no intention of stopping; in 
fact, he had only begun to cry. He violently 
wrenched his hands out of the clasp of his grand- 
mothers, and, stuffing them in his eyes, slid down 
on the platform and set up a wild howl. 

‘Lor! a little feller mustn’t cry when his grand- 
maw’s come to meet him,” said Mrs. Duncan, 
tapping him gently on the top of his woollen cap 
and looking wretched and uneasy. But Mrs. Nail 





arms about him, and cuddled him close. 

“Is he skeered, a-gettin’ off the big cars so 
sudden ?’’ she commenced. ‘Did the engyne 
| blow cinders in his nice, pretty little eyes? He 
aint a-goin’ to keer what the old cars done, no, he 
aint. Is he? No, he aint.” 

Mrs. Duncan stood thunderstruck at Mrs. 
Nail’s eloquent flow of language, and came to the 
|conclusion that Abigail, having raised one boy, 

knew how to manage another. She herself kept 
on patting the cap. The sobs became less fre- 
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‘“Mebby the sandwich would settle his stomach | feathers seemed as if they were being washed 
better,”’ she said, half timidly. | away. 

*““Mebby it would,’’ responded Mrs. Nail, and, ‘“‘Mary Duncan,’’ she announced, solemnly, ‘ef 
taking it, offered it to Hershall’s little boy before | yourn hed bright feathers on its wings, then, as you 
she offered the cakes. But although the boy had | say, the Lord only knows whether it were yourn 
ceased crying, he was not hungry, and pushed | or mine; but mine hed the bright feathers, an’ I 
the sandwich and cakes away. Then he suc-| told it that away. 1 was goin’ to send you the 
ceeded in getting out of his Grandmother Nail’s | ha’f, but I was feared you wouldn’t accept.”’ 
embrace, and the two women stood up together| ‘I had a plenty,’’ replied Mrs. Duncan, gra- 
in front of him and began asking him questions, | ciously. ‘‘Which one is you goin’ home with, 
cautiously and in turn, lest by any fresh display | honey ?”’ 
of excitement they should again upset his nerves.| The tall, lean grandmother again took posses- 

‘Which of your grandmothers did paw say you | sion of a small, fat hand, but the other small hand 
was comin’ on to see?’ inquired Mrs. Nail, | was held out impulsively to the little, fat grand- 
cheerfully. | mother. 


Hershall’s eyes had been growing bigger and | 
He glanced first at one grandimother and | 


gratin Fe 


sat down on the platform beside him, put her | 


“Didn’t maw say ’twas Grandmaw Duncan?” | 


chimed in the other. 
answer, Abigail Nail.” 

‘*What did paw tell you, Hershall ?”’ 

‘*Paw said she was tall an’ lean,”’ said the boy, 
giving a hasty rub of his jacket-sleeve across his 
still wet eyes. 

‘‘“Me!”’ cried Mrs. Duncan, triumphantly. 

‘‘An’ maw said as she was little an’ fat.” 

‘*Me!”’ screamed Mrs. Nail. 

“What else did paw an’ maw say about grand- 
mother ?”” asked Mrs. Nail. ‘Jest you set there 
an’ tell us like a nice little man that’s been ridin’ 
all night on the steam-cars.”’ 

The boy dug his stout-shod little feet several 
times into a tiny heap of melted snow before he 
gained courage to speak outright. 

“They said she was to meet me,”’ he began, and 
bestowed a farewell kick upon the dirt-colored 
snow. ‘Paw said the other one was nicer, an’ I 
must be runnin’ over there all the time; an’, maw 
she said ther was another one, an’ she was nicer, 
an’ I was to be runnin’ over ther, an’—an’ —”’ 

‘Was it Grandmother Nail or Grandmother 
Duncan ?”’ asked the little, fat grandmother. 

“TI don’t know,”’ said little Hershall. 

‘Was it maw’s mother or paw’s mother ?”’ 

“T don’t know!”’ 

“I think sech a nice little feller wants to go 
home with me,”’ said the little, fat grandmother, 
sitting down beside him again. 

But the tall, lean grandmother instantly sat 
down on the other side. ‘I got a whole lot o’ 
little taffy ducks at home,”’ she remarked, placidly. 
‘‘Where did your maw tell you you was goin’ to 
eat your Thanksgivin’ dinner ?”’ 

“At grammer’s!’’ 

‘“Grandmaw Duncan’s or Grandmaw Nail’s? 
Lor, Abigail, he’s a-screwin’ up his face agin! 
Try to get him to take the sandwich or cakes.” 

‘‘He’s laughin’ !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Nail, jovially. 
‘*He aint goin’ to eat no old sandwich or cakes. 
He’s thinkin’ ’bout his Thanksgivin’ dinner over 
to Grandmother Nail’s.”’ 

So saying, she playfully tossed the cakes and 
sandwich, one after the other, across the road, 
causing little Hershall to laugh outright. 


“Now wait and let him 














‘‘What did paw say he was a-goin’ to hev fur 
his Thanksgivin’ dinner ?”’ 

Hershall looked up first at Grandmother Nail 
| and then at Grandmaw Duncan. His eyes bright- 


ened, and the dimples crept about his mouth. | 


“A great big turkey gobbler,” he said. 
| The two grandmothers turned very red. 
‘“‘Hershall,’’ said Mrs. Duncan, as if inspired, 
“which one is maw’s mother an’ which one is 
paw’s ?”” 
‘*You is paw’s,”’ said Hershall. 
“Abigail Nail,’’ continued Mrs. Duncan, im- 


pressively, ‘‘ef this little boy can get his grand- | 


maws mixed, why mightn’t we ’a’ got the gob- 
blers? The Lord only knows which one was 


“Both of ’em!’’ he said, gleefully. 

All at once it came to the grandmothers that 
| the one who allowed him to go tothe other would, 

| on the whole, possess the greater claim on him. 
| Grandmother Duncan kindly told him that he 
could go over to Grandmaw Nail’s first and then 

| ‘come back to her for a spell.” 

‘‘No, Hershall,’’ said Grandmaw Nail, ‘you 
kin stop in at Grandmother Duncan’s, an’ I'l 
drive over fur ye at the end o’ the week.”’ 

Here was the quarrel begun over again, the 
other way around; and no one can tell how it 
would have ended if Providence had not settled it. 

The two women agreed that they could at least 
be getting homeward, and discuss the matter in 
the cutter; so they climbed in and started, with 
the boy between them, and Mrs. Duncan leading 
her pony behind. 

They soon discovered that, though it had been 
warm enough in the sunny, sheltered valley where 

| the depot stood, it was windy and cold up on the 
| hills. 

‘‘Aint you cold, Hershall ?”’ said Mrs. Nail. 
The boy nodded his head, and ‘shrunk back 
from the sharp wind. 

So, of course, as they came to Mrs. Duncan’s 
house first, it was necessary that he should alight 
there and get warm. But he did not get out of 
the cutter until it had been arranged that Grandma 
Duncan should take him over to Grandma Nail’s 
the next day; and that afterward he should have 
the run of the two places, exactly as he liked. 


| 


Louise R. BAKER. 
—— > +e --- 


For the Companion. 


MISS HEPSY’S THANKSGIVING. 


Miss Hepsy had been shopping, and was on her 
way home with the result of her expedition. It 
was a good mile from her house to the store, and 
she always waited until she had enough errands 
to make the trip worth while. 

For some unknown reason, she objected to 
having her purchases sent home by the boy-of- 
all-work who ordinarily performed this service, 

and was unduly irritated by the good- 
natured insistence of Mr. Glines, the store- 
keeper. He had been unusually urgent, 
this afternoon. 

“Now jest you leave them things for Nat 
to take, Miss Hepsy,”’ he had said, kindly. 
“They’re purty hefty, and there aint any 
reason why you sh’d break your back to 
keep that lazy youngster from earnin’ his 
salt.” 

“My back’s not so easy broke as some 
folks think,’’ Miss Hepsy had answered, 
shortly, ‘‘and I guess Nat can find ways to 
earn his salt, without any help from me!” 

She glanced sharply and significantly 
around the little store, which was never 
very tidy. 

For Aunt Hepsy was sharp. All who 
knew her said it or felt it; and only a few 
made kindly allowance for the causes of her 
sharpness—disappointment, failing health, 
a life spent in unpaid, and, so far as she 
knew, thankless drudgery. 

She had been the only girl in a family of 
six. Times had been hard since she was 
old enough to feel them. Her father and 
mother had been hard, too, and so had all 
the five brothers except Dick, the only one 
younger than she. 

He was different, somehow. Some long- 
dead ancestor must have handed him down 
a gentler nature; he only, of the five boys, 
tried to lighten her work, to shield her from 
unnecessary roughness and annoyance, to 
put a little light and color into her dull life. 
And how she had loved him! 

He was ten years younger than she was; 

| three children had died between her birth and 
his. To her he confided all his plans, wishes and 
|ambitions. He did not mean to stay upon the 
| dreary, stony farm; he was going to sea, and he 
would work his way up until he owned one of the 
tidy little coasting schooners which they used to 
watch from the High Rock. And then she should 
come and keep house for him, and stop working 
as she worked now. They would ‘keep a girl,” 
and she should have time to read and study, and 
do pretty sewing. 

How many times that house was built and fur- 
nished! Dick’s father perceived that the old 
farm could not support so many, and obtained 
| from a seafaring friend a berth for Dick. 





in a breath, and the conductor said, ‘‘Yes, safe | whisper, “Jest go round to the cutter, Mary, an’ yourn an’ which was mine, but it was a mighty | The work was hard, the pay scanty, at first, 
and sound,” laughed, jumped on again, and the | fetch a couple o’ cakes out o’ the satchel.” | triflin’ thing fer two women to furse about.” | but Dick kept gayly on. ‘‘Nothing could keep that 
train swept by. When Mrs. Duncan returned she held in her} Mrs. Nail raised her flushed face. She remem- | boy down,”’ the neighbors said; and some of the 

Then Mrs. Nail found herself kissing her grand- | hand two of Mrs. Nail’s cakes and a sandwich. | bered that awful moment in which the three bright | older ones added, ‘It’s the French in him, I 
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reckon.” As their name indicated, the Eperons | ranged from twelve years down to three. The | waited, there in the little white house in the | Hepsy was gone. For Jim had been almost sure 
nine-year-old girl was called Hepsy, and, the | village, for her taking, she resolutely hushed it. | about the boat, and he had reproached himself for 
far remote, now. One of the distresses of Miss | neighbors said, ‘favored her aunt considerable.” | Had not Dick broken his brotherly compact with | not going about. He had little doubt now, he 
Hepsy’s girlhood had been the fact that the pop- | Whenever a kindly errand was to be done between | her when he married Phcebe? Would not she | said, that the PAebe-Bird had foundered. 


were of French descent, though the ancestry was | 


ular spelling and pronunciation of her name made | 
it ““Apron.”’ It was painfully appropriate, in her 
case, for the times and seasons when she could 
conscientiously leave off her apron were few. 
Dick had not cared—he had laughed about that, 
as he did about many things. It made Miss 
Hepsy almost angry, sometimes, to see him so 
persistently light-hearted. None the less, she 
envied him. 

He rose steadily; he soon had a reputation 
which made a little competition for his services, 


and that meant higher wages; and so, little by | 


little, their dream came true. First he was part 
owner of the schooner upon which his hopes were 
set. Then came the chance to buy the rest, and 


with his savings and a small loan, the chance was | 


taken, though he did not really feel the proud 
sense of ownership until the last cent of the debt 
was paid. 

After that, money came easily. A certain alert- 
ness of mind and judgment helped him in his 
purchases of cargoes, and in the investments 
which he began to make. Luck! those who were 
less successful called it, but it was not luck. 

By this time, three of the four sons left at home 
had “‘gone West,” tired of hard work with little 
pay, and they were succeeding fairly well. Ezra, 
the one left at home, worked on with a sort of 
dogged, sullen determination which did not make 
him very agreeable as a house-mate. He would 
have scorned to tell that he had remained behind, 
because he saw his father’s growing feebleness, 
his mother’s failing strength, his sister’s tired, 
discouraged face. Dick helped, so far as help 
was accepted, but a sort of fierce pride, foolish 
and unlovely, made the father and brother refuse 
to accept much from him. So he balanced the 
account, when he could find a chance, with gifts 





to his mother and sister. It was impossible ne 
Hepsy to leave home now. 

A pretty little house in a pleasant part of the 
village was offered for sale, 
and Dick bovght it. “It 
is a good investment,”’ he 
said. But he refused op- 
portunities to let it, waiting 
until he found the small, 
clean, careful family to 
which he felt willing to 
confide it. And then—he 
came home one day, with 
a pretty, gentle, graceful 
girl upon his arm, and, 
his face glowing with joy- 
ful pride, said eagerly : 

“Mother, Hepsy—this is 
Phoebe, my wife, and your 
daughter and sister!” 

His mother was kind, in 
her weak and listless way, 
but Hepsy turned to stone. 
She said the words which 
were proper; she even held 
out her hand, but Dick saw, 
with consternation, that her 
love for him had received a 
fatal wound. 

He tried, when they were 
alone, to set matters right— 
to make her understand. 

“I kept meaning to tell 
you about Pheebe, every 
time I came back from the 
Cape,” he said, ‘‘but the fact was, the deeper in 
love I got, the more I felt that she’d never have 
me; and then, when she did, and I had to be 
ashore there that six weeks, overhauling the 
schooner, I got possessed to make sure of her, 
and I coaxed her into marrying me off-hand. She 
said, up to the last, that I ought to go home and 
tell my folks, first; but I was struck foolish, I 
reckon—I felt as if something would happen if I 
put a mile of land or water between us, and I told 
her that as soon as you saw her it would be all 
right—it couldn’t help being! O Hepsy! Don’t 
shut me out, don’t be unkind to me now, after 
mothering me all my life!’ 

He took her in his arms, but she stood like a 
stone, saying coldly, ‘‘There’s no need to talk 
foolishness, Richard; if she liked to be married 
in a corner, like that, it's her affair and yours. 
But you can’t expect to be admired for it. I 
haven’t any notion of shutting you out. You 
can leave her here till your tenants’ time is up, 
and then I’ll help her clean the house and put it 
in order. Don’t say anything more about it!’ 

She drew away from him, and he rushed out of 
the room, burt to the quick, and, for the first time 
in his life, bitterly angry with his sister. 

From that time, there was a wall of ice between 
them. Even the birth of his children failed to 
soften her. They were fair and pretty children, 
vivacious and gentle, and Dick saw to it that they 
failed in no duty toward their aunt. She was 
dismayed to find that underneath the icy crust 
which she rigidly maintained, a warm love for 
them was taking possession of her heart. But no 
one suspected it. 

She made visits, at stated times, to Pheebe. 
The neighbors must not know that there was any 
quarrel. Indeed, there was none, for “It takes 
two to make a quarrel,’’ and Phoebe was always 
gentle and kind. 

There were four of these children, whose ages 


the village house and the farm-house, this girl, | herself have waited twice ten years, if the case | 


Miss Hepsy hurried home and put herself 


and sometimes her older brother Dick, were the | had been reversed? The road was heavy with | fiercely to work. 


chosen messengers. And now that Hepsy was | mud from the long fall rains, and, laden as she | 
alone, Phoebe fairly invented errands. was with a broom, a shovel, and a basket of | 

She was almost glad when Dick and little | groceries, Miss Hepsy’s progress was slow. The 
Pheebe, the next in age clouds rolled up darkly, 
to Hepsy, came down 
with measles ; she asked 
permission to send the 
child to the farm, and 
the elder Hepsy dared 
not refuse; for Phoebe, 
in asking, had said cas- 
ually: ‘Mrs. Richards 
was saying this morn- 
ing it was an ill wind 
that blew nobody good, 
for Hepsy’s been look- 
ing sort of peaked and 
not eating much, lately, 
and she said the good 
air and the sweet milk 
would set her right up. 
So you see, if you can 
take her without put- 
ting yourself out too 
much, you'll do a dou- 
ble kindness, sister.’’ 

Mrs. Richards was a 
gossip, and Miss Hepsy 
knew that if she refused, the story would be well 
spread before night. Phoebe never guessed with 
what secret joy the grudging consent was given, | seated in a chair, before a crackling little wood- | 
nor what an aching void little Hepsy left, when she fire. But evidently her neighbor had something | 
went home. But from that time Miss Hepsy had |on her mind. She began to speak once or twice, | 
a champion. When the other children ventured, as 
they sometimes did, among themselves, to criticise 
her, little Hepsy always “spoke up”’ for her. 


Miss Hepsy was alone now. The tired father | 





ended the village, great | 


did not care for herself, | 


commodities were in her 
basket, beside tea and | 
crackers. 


she abhorred waste. 
She paused a moment | 
onthe way. Just then 
the door of the last | 
house was opened, and | 

+ @ pleasant, motherly 
face appeared. | 
“Come right in, Miss 
Hepsy, and wait till the 
shower’s over!’’ ex- 

claimed Mrs. Murray. 
She entered, glad of the shelter and that she | 











Hepsy exclaimed: ‘What is it, Mrs. Murray? 
If you’ve heard bad news, out with it!” 





and mother had fallen asleep at last, resting from | inquired Mrs. Murray. 
a life's hard work. Ezra bad straggled on three | 


“Why, no,’”’ said Miss Hepsy. “I had a good 
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years after his father’s death, doing the work of | many errands to do, and I see the storm coming, 
two men, and watching every outlay with exceed- | and it’s quite a ways from the store to Richard’s. 
ing sharpness. But for his nervous anxiety about | If you’ve anything to tell me, Mrs. Murray, for 
money, Miss Hepsy would have been sure that | the land’s sake tell it!” 
the farm was prospering as it had never prospered “Tt mayn’t be anything,” said Mrs. Murray, 
before. Even in the busiest season Ezra hired | trying to speak very calmly, “but Jim got in 
only one man, and the “fall fever,’ which seized | to-day, and he said that him and Captain Apron 
him just after the harvesting was done, had its | sailed the same day, but for some reason or other 
own way with him, and he was dead in a week. Captain Apron didn’t seem to be making good 
Then Dick appealed to every memory and hope | headway, and then a fog come up, and they lost 
in Hepsy’s heart, to persuade her to come and live | sight of each other, and just as Jim was off the 
with him, but she was inflexible. Poor Ezra had | Capes, he picked up a long-boat. It was 
been hoarding money longer than any one sup-| capsized, and stove in some, and part of the 
posed, and he had made a will, leaving to his| name was rubbed off and he wa'n’t quite 
sister the few thousands so painfully ground out | sure—what was the name of your brother’s 
of his life. She let the farm ‘‘on shares,’’ reserv- | schooner, Miss Hepsy ?”’ 
ing only an acre around the house, a cow and her “The Phebe-Bird,”’ said Miss Hepsy, and 
chickens, and then she settled into the dull, hard | her voice sounded to herself as if it came 
life which seemed to be all she cared for. from somebody else, a long way off. 
As she plodded home, that cloudy afternoon, “Oh, well!’’ said Mrs. Murray, trying to 
the day before Thanksgiving, her heart was full| speak cheerfully, ‘‘there’s lots of names 
of bitterness. She had not dared to refuse the| might end in ‘bird.’ That was all 
invitation to spend the day with them, which Dick | Jim could make out of the name, 
and Phcebe had sent het by little Hepsy; that | and like as not Captain Apron had 
would ‘‘make talk,’’ which she greatly dreaded. | an extra heavy cargo and had to 
But she hoped for a storm which would serve as | go slow, and he’ll be in to-morrow, 
a sufficient excuse for remaining at home. instead of to-day. I don’t know 
To be sure, Dick was on his way up from Balti- | as I'd ought to have spoke of it, 
more with a heavy cargo, but he was expected in but somehow I felt as if maybe 
that very day, and would be safe ashore before | I'd better. Now don't go yet; 
her storm arrived. Then, too, she need not’go to | there’ll be another shower, pres- 
meeting. Indeed, how could she join in singing: | ently. Just see that black éloud!”’ 
“T can get home first, I calcu- 
late,” said Miss Hepsy, coldly. ‘Good afternoon, 
What had she to be thankful for? she asked | and thank you for letting me come in. I don’t 
herself, bitterly. For her starved and narrowed | see any reason to be scared about Richard, in 
life? For her lonely home? For her long years| what you've told me. He couldn’t have got in 
of unrequited, weary toil ? | before to-day, and the day isn’t over, yet!’’ 
The world looked very hard and bleak to her| Mrs. Murray was not deceived; she had seen 
that day, and when a smothered voice in her heart | the sudden pallor, the helpless quivering of the 





“Still to Thee our souls shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise.” 





tried to whisper of the love and happiness which | thin lips, and she sat down and cried after Miss 





“Did you stop at your brother’s, Miss Apron ?” 





It was so seldom that any of her somewhat 


distant neighbors called in the evening, that she 
started nervously, when a knock on her side door 
| sounded through the dripping of the rain on the 
and just as she reached | tin roof of the porch, just after she had washed 
the last of the straggling | her few supper dishes and sat down to sew. For 
line of houses which | the first time in her life, she felt afraid of tramps. 


But it was only the old farmer who lived a mile 


drops began to fall. She | beyond her, on the same road. 


“No, no, thankee, I aint time to come in,”’ he 


she was ‘“‘neither sugar | said, in reply to her invitation; ‘‘I'm late enough, 
nor salt,’’ but both these | as it is, to look for a scolding with my supper. But 
I reckoned I’d stop, Hepsy, in case you hadn’t 
been to town to-day. I heard ’em a-saying, to 
In a few | the post-office, that some of your brother’s chil- 
minutes all would be|dren—I couldn't rightly make out which—was 
soaked and ruined, and | down with dipthery sence yesterday, and it seemed 


to me you’d ought to know it. Good-night!” 

The young horse he was driving had made 
several starts, and now dashed off before Miss 
Hepsy could answer. 

She turned back into the house, forgetting to 
shut her door till a wild gust of wind blew out 
her light. Before lighting it again, she went to 
look out. 

No, it was impossible! A fresh downpour of 
rain had just begun. The wind was fairly howl- 
ing from the northeast. She could hear the boom 
of the surf against High Rock. It was quite a 


had not been obliged to ask for it, and was soon | mile and a half to her brother’s house, and even 


after she reached the village, she would have no 
street-lamps to guide her on her way, and every 
shutter would be closed. She must wait, with 


and then stopped abruptly, until at last Miss | these two icy fears in her heart, until morning. 


She lighted her lamp and tried to sew, but her 
hands shook so that she was obliged to give up 
the attempt. Trying to read was even worse. 
She bowed her head upon her hands, and her 
long-repressed conscience had its way at last. 

She bore it half an hour, and then started up. 
She must go to Phoebe. Death in the storm would 
be better than this! It was only eight o'clock, 
now, for the darkness had fallen early, and even 
if the walk should take an hour, she would still 
reach the house before it was closed for the night. 

With nervous haste she pulled on the high 
rubber boots which she wore about the farm, 
buttoned her old waterproof cloak about her, 
drew the hood over her head, tied a scarf about 
her neck, and then lighted the lantern. It would 
be folly to take an umbrella. She made up the 
fire for the night, blew out her lamp, locked the 
door behind her, and started. 

The wind almost lifted her from her feet before 
she reached the gate. Her light was out before 
she had gone a quarter of a mile. The darkness 
was complete; the cold rain fell in stinging tor- 
rents, and the road was a sea of mud. 

Three times she fell, and lay for a few moments, 
too much exhausted to rise. Her only security 
against running violently into the fence by the 
roadside, was to keep her hand upon the top rail, 
and guide herself by that. At last, when it seemed 
to her that she had been hours battling with the 
storm, her hand struck the top of a picket-fence, 
and she knew she must have come to the first 
house in the one long street of the village. 

It was the custom in the village to close the 
shutters at nightfall, but to-night more than one 
kindly neighbor had left one window unshuttered 
to guide any casual wayfarer. By the aid of 
these friendly windows Miss Hepsy found her 
way, until, as she approached Dick’s house, she 
saw that all three of his lower windows, which 
faced the street, were brightly lighted. The 
shutters were wide open, but as she staggered up 
the steps and feebly tried the door-latch, she saw 
that the room was empty. 

The door was locked. Making one final effort, 
she pulled the bell, and then sank in a heap upon 
the top step. For the first time’in her life, Miss 
Hepsy had fainted. 









She was on the lounge in the cosy sitting-room 
| when she opened her eyes. It was Dick who was 
| rubbing her chilled hands, and saying entreat- 
| ingly : 

‘“‘Hepsy! Dear Hepsy! Can’t you hear me?’ 

It was Mrs. Dick who had pulled off her drip- 

ping cloak and gown and heavy boots, and who 
| now covered her with onc of the best blankets, 
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while little Hepsy stood by, proudly holding a! 


bow! of piping hot ginger-tea, which she herself 
had made. 

It was a wonder they made one another under- 
stand, for everybody talked at once. But they 
did, and when Miss Hepsy heard that Dick had 


arrived just before she had, that night, safe and | 
sound, and with an unusually heavy and profita- | 


ble cargo; and that there was no foundation for 
the diphtheria report, except that little Phoebe had 
had a sore throat the day before; and when Dick 
and Phoebe heard the particulars of Miss Hepsy’s 
terrible walk from the farm, tears and kisses 
melted forever the wall of ice. When, an hour | 
later, Dick carried Miss Hepsy up, and dropped 
her into the middle of the big feather-bed in the 
‘spare chamber,’’ she was clad in one of Phcebe’s 
warmest wrappers, and rolled up in one of Phoebe’s 
best blankets, and Dick was laughing and teasing 
her as he used to do when he was a boy. 

She slept the heavy sleep of exhaustion, although | | 

it seemed to her, in the morning, that she had 

been wakened once in the night, by some unusual 

commotion. Mrs. Dick came to the door as soon 

as she heard Miss Hepsy stirring. The storm 

was over; the sun was shining brightly, and the | 
air was crisply cold. 

“It’s lucky we’re so near of a size, Hepsy,”’ 
said Phoebe, cheerfully, ‘‘for your things are all in 
the tub. Will you have a wrapper or a calico 
dress to come to breakfast in ?”’ 

“I'll take the dress, if it’s as handy for you, 
dear,’’ replied Miss Hepsy, ‘‘for I must run up to 
the house, before meeting, and see that the fire’s 
all safe.” 

Phoebe brought the dress, but made no answer 
to the remark. When breakfast was over, Dick | 
sat down before the fire and pulled Miss Hepsy 
toward him. 

‘*We’ve a little business to settle before meeting, | 
old lady,”’ he said, ‘‘business first and pleasure 
afterward, you know. We've got you now; you 
came of yourself, and we mean to keep you. 
To-morrow I'll fix up that south chamber that’s 
been waiting for you so long till you'll think 
you’re the mistress of the White House!” | 

Miss Hepsy looked up doubtfully. Phcebe’s | 
sweet eyes were seconding the motion. Little | 
Hepsy said pleadingly, “O aunty! You will?” | 

“Well, if you’re all sure you won’t be sorry, 1| 
will then!’ said Miss Hepsy. 

“Hurray!’’ shouted Dick, springing up, and 
fairly waving Hepsy in the air. ‘She’s said it of 
her own free will, and now I'll tell her! You 
must have been dreadfully careless about your 
fire last night, Hepsy; there’s nothing left of the | 
old house but the cellar and a few pecks of | 
ashes!”’ 

That day her quavering voice joined gladly in 
the hymn, as she stood beside Phoebe and Dick 
in the little meeting-house. She could sing it, 
now— 





| here,”’ he contiiuued, quietly; ‘‘he came all the | | Boston to git tinkered up.’’ 


“Praise to God, immortal praise, | 
For the love that crowns our days.” 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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For the Companion. 


FAITHFUL LEO. 


Leo was a superb creature, and a striking illus- 
tration of the almost human intelligence some- 
times to be met with among our canine friends. 
He was a thorough-bred Ulmer hound, a breed 
which is unfortunately not well known here, as it 
does not thrive in our climate. Taller than a 
mastiff, and of longer, leaner build, he was also 
much more quick and graceful in his movements. 

He was a very dignified dog, and, although 
ordinarily good-tempered, had not a very sociable 
disposition. Indeed, the only person toward whom 
he displayed any demonstrative affection was his 
young mistress, whom he adored and of whom he 
was almost an inseparable companion. | 

My nephew Archie called her the Prince, be- 
cause she bore a remarkable resemblance to one | 
of the little unfortunate princes who were shut 
up in the Tower of London by their inhuman 
uncle, King Richard III. 

Every afternoon at four o’clock Archie would | 
sit by the window, watching for the fair-haired 
child and the big dog and all the little dogs when | 
they started for their afternoon walk. One after- 
noon, however, she did not come as usual, and | 
after that it was many weeks before we saw her | 
again. 

The blinds of the house opposite were drawn 
down. Doctors’ carriages were often standing in 
front of the door, and finally one morning | 


Gretchen, a neat, rosy-cheeked German maid, | | walks was to carry a huge bunch of lovely roses 
who brought us our breakfast, said in an awed | | out of her own garden to her beloved Doctor 


voice that the little Fraulein across the way was | 
dying. But she did not die, for the noble animal, 
who loved her so dearly, helped to save her life. 


All through her long illness Leo was constantly | ciate him, and Leo appreciates him, and as you 


| slightest notice of any one. 


| him that she would not touch it. 


‘that he held, ‘Bertha, look at me.” 


| you, and would want to help you.” 


| other doctors started to come toward him. 


| his tail from time to time, his faithful eyes turned | band’s statement verified. 
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its height she would try to stroke his great head! For months after that Leo barked funni at | 
with her feeble little hand. A time came when , the other physicians whenever he met them on 


| she was too weak even to do this, and when the | the street. And Leo wears a collar of beautifully- | 


dog saw her mother crying bitterly, and the doctor | wrought silver on which was engraved: ‘Leo 


looking so grave as he felt the little girl’s pulse, | Fidelis, from Dr. H., as a reward for his devotion | 


Leo seemed to understand that things were getting | to his mistress.”’ 
very serious. 

There was in Baden at that time a celebrated 
physician, Doctor Heiligenthal, who was very 
rich, very learned and eccentric. He had attended 
to little Bertha for several years, and, in spite of 
his gruff manners, the child was devoted to him, 
but Bertha’s mother did not like him at all. 

With people who were not ill he was often very 
brusque and disagreeable in his manner, and after | 
numerous disagreements this lady had finally dis- | goin’ before ?” 
missed him. But Leo with his wonderful memory | ‘Of course, *Lizy, of course. But I never 
had not forgotten how often his little mistress had | thought I’d ever hear you say you wanted to go.” 
grown stronger and better under the great physi-| ‘‘Wal, I dunno why not. I don’t see why I 


ELFRIED DE B. SPALDING. 
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For the Companion. 


HER TRIP TO BOSTON. 





*«T—— to Boston!” 


| cian’s treatment. | shouldn't go as well’s other folks. An’ now’t 


So on this morning, having quietly slipped down | these cars come right to the door, so to speak, an’ 
the stairs and out of the house, he made straight | I can git there’n six hours frum the time I start 


returning from his round of visits, found the huge | always a great bugbear to me. I never could ride 
brute waiting for him on the doorstep of his house. | in one of them stages, or in Samwell Holt's any- 
Leo could not talk, but he whined and barked, way, without bein’ jolted jest about to death, but 
licked the doctor’s hand and tugged at his coat, | they say these cars run along so smooth you 
and the look of appeal in his brown eyes said so) wouldn’t know you’s a-movin’.”’ 
plainly, ‘Come with me,” that the doctor could, ‘‘Yes, but they are dang’rous things, ’Lizy, 
not help being moved. dang’rous things. I was a-readin’ only last week 
In the sick room all hope had been abandoned. of a dretful acc’dent off in Ohio or somewhere 
There were three doctors in consultation. Bertha’s | where seven persons was killed. gs 
mother was kneeling beside the bed, stifling her| ‘Wal, Ohier’s a good ways off. Of course 
sobs in the satin coverlid. The child lay back | acc’dents happens once in a while, but so they do 
upon the pillows very white and still. 
to swallow any medicine. She had not taken the| Silence in the long kitchen for full five minutes, 
then the question : 
‘*When do yer think yer'll go, *Lizy ?” 
«*Bout next Thursday, I reckon.” 


Suddenly there was the noise of a carriage | 
tearing up the street, a peal at the bell, a sound | 
of an animal bounding up the stairs. Stephanie| Oliver Wheaton straightened himself up, and 
raised her head and listened. looked over his glasses at his wife. Words failed 

There was Leo back again at last—but who’s| him. ‘Going to Boston’’ was somewhat vague 
step was that? Could it be ——? | and indefinite, but ‘‘next Thursday’’ brought it 

The portiéres were pushed aside, and the im- into the realm of near reality. 
mense figure of Doctor Heiligenthal loomed on| Even the old clock in the corner stopped its 
the threshold. | ticking just then as if paralyzed with surprise. | 

“Thank God, it is you!’’ gasped the maid. | In all the thirty-five years of its residence with | 
| “Perhaps you can save our Friiulein,” and then | | the family, no such startling announcement had | 
she led the way to the sick-room where the three |ever been made in its hearing. The days for 
| doctors were in attendance. church-going, washing, ironing, sweeping and 


Doctor H. exchanged a silent greeting with | baking had always been faithfully observed in | 


his colleagues and went straight to the bedside. | this household as the weeks came round—with 

No need to tell him what was amiss. 

aside his huge fur-lined cloak, pulled off his gloves | these years. And now to think of these important 

and took the child’s hand in his. duties being suspended for a season. Wouldn’t 
There was a breathless pause. Every one was | the world stop moving as well ? 

staring at him in amazement. He had come | “Land alive! Ef that clock hesn’t stopped!” 

aiong them like an apparition. exclaimed Mrs. Wheaton, looking around sharply 





Who had sum- | 
moned him? He prepared immediately a strength- | at the old time-piece. ‘Did yer forgit to wind it, 
ening draught, although the nurse whispered to | Ol’ver ?” 

‘No, no,’’ answered Oliver, somewhat absent- 
‘She will take it from me.” mindedly, as if he had not fully recovered from 
He motioned to them all to move back from the | his own surprise. 


strange, deep-set, magnetic eyes on her face. 
“Bertha,”’ he said, shaking slightly the hand 


runner.” 

‘‘Forerunner of what ?’’ his wife asked, severely, 
Almost | as she stabbed her knitting needles into the ball 
instantly the heavy eyes opened and wandered to | of yarn with unnecessary energy. 
his face. ‘You know me,” he went on, still hold- | 
ing her with that deep, magnetic gaze, ‘now try | well fur thirty-five year, an’ now’t the railroad ’s 
to understand me. It was Leo who brought me | 0 nigh, p’r’aps it thinks it oughter git sent off to 
The little old man 





way to my house, because he know that I loved | gave a low chuckle. 
Mrs. Wheaton said nothing, but expressed her | 
‘‘Leo,” the pale lips murmured. It was the | feelings by a contemptuous sniff. 
first word she had spoken for hours. | The little town of Benton was one into which 
“Yes, it was Leo. And I came at once, and | few surprises came, and until within the last few | 
will make you well very soon, if you will do just | months, its life had been extremely monotonous. 
what I say. You trust me, do you not, my little | Those of the tow nspeople who had occasion to 
one ?”’ visit ‘‘the regions beyond’’ were well satisfied to 
““Yes,—I—trust—you,”’ she gasped. be jolted and jounced to the railway station at 
“Then you will take this for me.” 
As he held a glass to her lips one of the three | old-time stage-coach. Those who had never in 
A|their lives been beyond Granby —and Eliza 
fierce snarl from Leo caused him speedily to draw | Wheaton was one of them—had at first looked 
back. The huge brute had stretched himself | upon this new railroad which had recently invaaed 
across the floor, so as to prevent any approach to | the town, with its station at Benton Centre, as a 
the bedside, and with his head erect, and his | sort of evil to be endured rather than otherwise. 
keen, watchful eyes, he looked like a big gray | Accordingly when on the following Sunday 
sentinel on guard. 
Half an hour later the first gleam of hope and | Hatfield, as they were putting up their horses in 
joy had come into that sorrowful house. The | the ‘horse-sheds,”’ that ‘‘’Lizy Ann was going to 
three other doctors had gone. Bertha’s mother Boston, Thursday, to see Mary Ellice,’ Deacon 
had dried her tears. Stephanie, the Prince’s maid, Hatfield’s face was a study. As he leaned over 
had a smile upon her face. to put his hat under the pew he whispered the 
Leo, the noble dog, to whose wonderful instinct, | astounding piece of news to his wife, and she 
quickened by his love for his mistress, was due | nearly dropped her hymn-book, in surprise. 
all this happiness, lay stretched peacefully on the 
hearth-rug, 





banging the floor contentedly with | the aisle to the Wheaton pew, to have her hus- 
It was not long before 
toward the group by the bedside, where little | | every one in the church knew of ‘“ ’Lizy Wheat- 
Bertha lay sleeping in the great doctor’s arms, | on’s”’ proposed trip. 
her weary little head resting upon his shoulder| Two days later the Wheatons’ nearest neighbor, 
and her golden curls mingling with his long, | Mrs. Morley, ‘‘came over to see if Mis’ Wheaton 
black beard. It was the first peaceful slumber | didn’t need some help in gittin’ ready.’ 
she had had for weeks. “Don’t s’pose you feel skittish nor nothin’ 
She grew rapidly stronger and well after that, | *bout goin’ in the cars ?”’ she asked, interestedly. 
and soon a time came when, to Archie’s great| ‘N—o,” hesitatingly answered Mrs. Wheaton. 
delight, ‘“‘The Little Prince’ walked out with all | The truth was, as the time drew near, she began 
the dogs once more. And one of her very first | to feel less courageous than she had been at first. 
‘Wal, of course we hope nothin’ won’t happen 
| the day you go. I s’pose you heerd of that acc’- 
Heiligenthal. Archie, to his great delight, was | dent up to Scottville day ’fore yist’'day? No? 
| asked to go with her on this occasion. ‘‘For you | Wal, the train run over a cow an’ threw it off the 
| see, dear,”’ she said, in her serious way, ‘‘I appre- | track—the train I mean got throwed; of course 
the cow was killed.” 











“Ol’ver, J’m goin’ to Boston to see Mary Ellice.”’ | 


“Yes Ibe. Didn’t yer never hear of anybody’s | 


>| fore all the bystanders. 
for the street in which Doctor H. lived, who, on | I'm a-goin’. That twenty mile o’ stagin’ was | 


For hours | to stage-co’ches, fur’s that goes. I guess I’ll run | 
, they had been unable to induce her to speak, or | the resk.” 


He threw | never a break of any consequence—during all | 


‘It’s gittin’ sort o’ out of gear | 
bed. Then he bent over little Bertha and fixed his | lately—I—I guess it’s stoppin’ ’s kind of a fore- | 


“Wal, of changes. It’s ben runnin’ on putty | 


Granby twenty miles distant, in Samuel Holt’s | 


|morning Farmer Wheaton confided to Deacon | 


The service over, Mrs. Hatfield hurried down | 





by her bedside, and even when the fever was at! are my best friend, I want you to love him, too.” 


Mrs. Wheaton felt much inclined just then to! 


give up the senenes journey. But it would not 
|do. She would never hear the last of it if she 
were scared out of going at the last minute. No, 
she would go now whatever happened. 

So Thursday morning found her bidding Oliver 
| good-by at the small station; one cotton-gloved 
| hand clasped tightly over a square of pasteboard, 

| her ticket to Boston, and the other holding as 
tightly her shining leather valise. 

“S’pose you'll write an’ let me know how yer 

| gittin’ on ?’’ queried her husband as he was help- 
| ing her onto the car. 
“TI dunno. I expect I shell be so busy seein’ 
| the sights, I sha’n’t git much time fur writin’. 
| Ef nothin’ happens I sh’ll be back in jest two 
weeks,” and with a parting nod she entered the 
car, and seated herself near the door, so that if 
anything happened she could get out quickly. 

Two weeks from that day, Eliza Wheaton sur- 
prised her husband, as he was waiting at the 

| Station to receive her, by kissing him boldly be- 

He was immensely 
| pleased, however; it proved to him that she was 
glad to get home. 

‘Wal,’ said he, as they were walking along 
the country road, ‘‘I s‘pose you'll hev lots to tell 

| me about all you’ve seen. But it seems kinder 
| good to git back arter all, don’t it ?”” 

“Yes, it doos,’’ was the emphatic reply. 
‘‘Home’s the best place, to my mind.” 

‘Wal, I'll allow it aint seemed much like home 

| sense you’ve ben gone. Wal, what did yer think 
of Boston ?” 

| “Didn’t think much of it,’’ was the laconic 

| reply. 

| “Didn’t? Why, how’s that? Didn’t yer hev 

| a good time? Didn't Mary Ellice take yer round ? 

| Went up Bunker Hill Monerment, didn’t yer?” 

| Up Bunker Hill Monerment at my age! I 
guess not much, Oliver Wheaton. I guess Mary 

Ellice’ s front -/ was monerment enough fur 

me.* 

“Sho! now’s that so? I rec’lect she wrote us 
once that there was fourteen of ’em. Wal, how 
about the Common, an’ Public Gardens an’ those 
places? Be they putty as they tell for ?”’ 

“The Common’s a putty place an’ so’s the 
Gardens. Lots o’ trees in ’em both an’ ponds.”’ 

| ‘*Ponds in ‘em both, ’Lizy ?” 

‘*“Y—yes, an’ boats sailin’ round.” 
| When they had reached home Mrs. Wheaton 
seated herself in her own chair by the window 
| with a deep sigh of satisfaction and content. 

‘“‘Wal,”’ continued her husband, as he took his 
accustomed chair and tilted it against the wall, 

“IT s’pose you heerd some o’ them big guns preach 
/on Sunday. Churches there don’t seem much 
like our old meetin’-h'us’ here, do they ?”’ 

“Of course not. Churches are a good deal 
bigger ’n’ finer in Boston than they be here. 
B—but I didn't go to meetin’ at all. The fust 
Sunday I was sick all day, an’ the next it rained 
so hard we didn’t none of us go outer the house.”’ 

Good Farmer Wheaton’s face fell. He had 
anticipated hearing something of Boston's cele- 

brated divines. 
| “That was unfort’nit, sure enough,”’ he said, 
| after a little. Then he asked, ‘‘O—h, what about 
| the cars, ’Lizy; do they go as easy’s they tell 
fur? Didn't git scared ary once, did ye?” 

“Yes, yes, Ol'ver, they went easy enough. 
There now, don’t pester me with any more ques- 
tions to-day. I'm tuckered out.” 

When Sunday came Oliver went to church 
alone. His wife, he told the interested inquirers, 

| was ‘‘all beat out.’’ Her journey, with Satur- 
day’s heavy baking, ‘‘hed jest about used her 
up,’’ so, neighbors being few and far between, it 
| was some time before Mrs. Wheaton met many 
of the townspeople, and then her trip was such an 
old story but little was said about it. Whenever 
her husband referred to it after the day of her 
return, he was so quickly shut up that he made 
up his mind that something had gone decidedly 
wrong with her during her stay in Boston, and 
wisely waited for time to reveal what it was. 

One night he was roused from a sound sleep 
by a deep groan from his wife. She was in great 

| distress, and, the nearest doctor being two miles 
| distant, the Pain-Killer bottle was resorted to. 
Contrary to the label, it did not give ‘instant 
relief,’’ and in a sort of frenzy Mrs. Wheaton 
called her husband to the bedside. 

“Oh Ol'ver!’’ she cried, excitedly, ‘‘I’m a-dyin’, 
I know I am, an’ I’ve got somethin’ to tell yer. 
O—h Ol’ver, I never went to Boston !”’ 

“Never went to Boston!’’ echoed Oliver, nearly 

| dropping cup and spoon in his amazement. 
‘No, Ol’ver, I never. I got scared up to Dun- 
| stable; a cow got on the track, an’ the train 
stopped, an’ folks put their heads out o’ the win- 
ders an’ I thought of what Mis’ Morley told me 
that day *bout the cow up to Scottville, an’ I jest 
took my valise an’ got off the car an’—O—h 
Ol’ver, give me some more o’ that Pain-Killer, 
quick !” 

With a prolonged groan she hid her face in the 
pillows. After a while the pain seemed to lessen, 
and she was eager to resume her story. 

“Yes, I got off, I didn’t know where, but I 
knowed we hed jest passed some station, so I 
walked back to it. Soon’s I found twas Dunstable 
I was glad enough, fur that’s where Herriet 
Carver—she that was Herriet Elliot—tlives, an’ I 
got a boy to show me to her house. She was 
surprised enough to see me, you can believe. 

| When I told her what brought me an’ how scared 
T got, she laughed so I come near gittin’ mad, 
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But she said so long’s I was there I should make | 
her a visit instead of Mary Ellice—fur I told her 
nothing would hire me to go on. 

“I thought at first I couldn’t stay there two 
weeks nohow, but when I thought how they’d all 
laugh at me to home, if I come back so soon, I 
jest made up my mind to stay it out, and pertend 
I’d ben to Boston when I got back. So I wrote | 
to Mary Ellice and told her how ’twas, but O| 
Ol’ver, you don’t know! Them was the longest | 
two weeks, and sense I got home I’ve ben jest | 
miser’ble with it on my mind. I’ve felt as if 1 | 
was a-carryin’ a hundred-pound weight around. | 

“Wal, I feel a sight better now. I aint goin’ to| 
die jest yet, neither. Come to think of it, Ol’ver, 


I guess it’s all owin’ to that veal I eat yist’day. | 


Wal, I’m glad of it now. Ef I hedn’t felt’so bad 
I might never hev got up enough courage to tell 
yer, an’ it’s surprisin’ what a lo’d it’s lifted off o’ 
me. I sha’n’t never try it again. I’ve hed all 
the cars I want. I never took a minute’s peace 
comin’ home.”’ 

It was ever kept a secret between them. None 
of the Benton people to this day know the truth 
of Eliza Wheaton’s “trip to Boston.” 


CaRRIE A. GRIFFIN. 





For the Companion. 


CY AND THE BEAR. 


“P’r’aps you reccerlect,’’ said Uncle Timothy, 
***bout the time the highway was fenced up 
down to Pine Creek, an’ how they laid it onter 
Amos Berkley? No? 
ley was tendin’ toll-gate on the old Bald’insville 
turnpike that winter—used to sleep in the toll- 
house an’ keep bachelor’s hall, ’cause all his folks 
had moved away, clear out to Ohio. "Twas one 
day along early in the spring that he got a letter 
from them, sayin’ his father was very sick, an’ 
they wanted him to come right away. 

“So he cast ’round to see who he could get to 
take his place; an’ finally he hit on Amos Berkley 
to do it. He wanted him to come that night, so's 
*t he could get away on the steamboat that was 
to leave Northport with the tide, about midnight. 

“Amos didn't have anything particular on hand 
jest then, so he ’greed 
to take the place, 
an’ he said he’d be 
around about eight 
or nine o’clock in the 
evenin’, which would 
allow plenty of time 
for Will to turn in 
his money to the stage 
office in Northport, 
tell ‘em about the 
change an’ get down 
to the wharf before 
the boat left. 

“T guess you know the stream they 
call Pine Creek rises amazin’ fast 
after a rain; an’ there’d been a big 
thaw for several days that had melted 
all the snow, an’ had ris’ the creek so 
that the water was clear up to the 
floor of the old covered bridge about a quarter of 
a mile below the toll-house. "Twas runnin’ across 
the road, too, in one place. 

‘Will was a good deal worried about it. He 
reckoned the bridge would go, sure, before morn- 
in’, an’ he was afraid that the mail stage that 
ginerally went through there about midnight 
would get into trouble. He was afraid, too, Will 
was, that Amos would get to sleep, an’ wouldn’t 
hear ‘em soon *nough to give warnin’. Amos had 
been up all the night before with Seth Jones, 
that was sick an’ had to have watchers. 

“The old toll-gate itself had been gone for a 
long time, so Will he went to work an’ dragged a 
lot o’ poles across the road, an’ built a good, stout, 
high fence, an’ hung out a lighted lantern to show 
that there was danger ahead. 

“Amos, he got there jest as ‘twas finished, an’ 
he said he didn’t think much of the fence. "Twas 
well ’nough to hang out the lantern, but he didn’t 
b’lieve "twas right to close up the road that way. 
But Will he stuck to it twas, an’ so they let it 
stand. 

“It turned out jest as Will was afraid it would. 
Amos was fast asleep in his chair, for he was 
clear tired out, when the stage come along, a 
good deal behind time. 

“The wind had blowed the lantern out, so that 
stage went ker-smash right up ag’inst the fence 
in the dark, an’ piled everything up in a heap. 


Wal, you see Will Brad- | 





he’d got on one of the light stages—an old thing 
with a canvas roof—an’ when they stopped so 
sndden, goin’ full tilt as they was, it kinder ris up 
behind, an’ one of the passengers was jammed 
right through the roof head first. 

“It didn’t hurt him hardly 
any, but he was ketched there 
jest like a mouse in a trap, 
an’ couldn’t get backards nor 
forards; an’ he was madder 
than Cy himself, if anybody 
could be. 

| ‘Amos he woke up with the 
| fracas an’ run out to see what 
| was the matter. He did the 
| best he could to help ontangle 
| things. But some of the har- 
| ness was broke, an’ the lead horses they was cut 
| up some ’round the legs, an’ there was some little 
other damage done. 

««Cy, he grumbled an’ growled an’ tore around, 

| an’ said he’d prosecute the man that built that 

| fence for damages an’ for obstructin’ the high- 
way an’ delayin’ the mail. Amos, he thought 
p’r’aps ’twould be as well not tosay much. ‘Least 
said soonest mended,’ says he to himself. 

“The passengers, they most of ’em said they 
was glad ’nough that somebody had sense enough 
to do it an’ keep ’em out of the creek, but Cy he 
was too mad for reason. He said he guessed he 
knew ‘nough not to drive into the river. 

‘«¢¢Amos Berkley,’ says he, ‘you built that ’ere 
fence a-purpose to make trouble for me. I tell 
ye, I’ll have ye ‘rested for it!’ 

“P’r’aps ’twould ’a’ been as well for Amos to 
told how ’twas, but he didn’t want to get Will 
Bradley into trouble, an’ besides, he thought that 
talkin’ wouldn’t help matters any jest then, an’ 
that if he didn’t say much Cy would likely get 
over his mad, an’ that would be the end on’t. 

“So he was as much surprised as anybody 
when he was summonsed to appear before Squire 
Jones, to answer to the charge of obstructin’ the 
public highway, an’ for malicious injury to prop- 
erty. 

“Cy had tried to get the deestrict attorney to 
take up the case, an’ make a complaint of inter- 
ferin’ with the United States mails, but when he 
heard the whole story he wouldn’t have nothin’ 
to do about it. So they had to let that part of 
| the charge drop. 

‘*Folks around took a big interest in the case, 
| for they all liked Amos, and they didn’t doubt 
| but what the fault was mostly with Cy for drivin’ 
so reckless in the dark. But all the same they 
thought that Amos had done it, an’ they was 
afraid *twould go hard with him, for you see 
yourself it wasn't exactly the proper thing to do; 
an’ though "twas done to save trouble an’ like 
*nough life an’ property, ’twas plain to be seen 
that if he did do it he wasn’t quite so careful 
about it as he sh’d ’a’ been. 

‘Wal, the day come for the trial, an’ all hands 
was there from all around. They come afoot, a- 
horseback, an’ in wagons an’ ox-carts, cal’latin’ 
that there’d be a 
chance for a horse- 
trade or some other 
kind of a trade any- 
way, even if there 
wa’n’t anything else 
excitin’ goin’ on. 

“Cy Smith was 
there, an’ the man 
that went through the 
roof of the coach he 
was there, both of 
"em as mad as ever, 
an’ a-vowin’ ven- 
geance. They’d hired 
a smart lawyer, an’ 
folks ginerally 
thougnt it looked 
dark for Amos. Prob- 
ably he’d have to go 
| to the county jail anyway, even if he didn’t have 
| to serve a term in State’s Prison. They’d talked 
it all over in the store down to Pang, an’ the more 
| they talked about it the worse it looked to ’em. 

‘Amos was there bright an’ 
early. He hadn’t been arrested, 
|only jest summonsed. The 

constable knew well enough 
| he'd stay and face the music. 
| So it didn’t surprise anybody 
|@ mite to see him come a- 
walkin’ up the road alone, 
| lookin’ as smilin’ an’ pleasant 
as could be. 
| **He hadn’t got any lawyer, 
| neither. Quite a number of 
*em had offered their services, 
but Amos he said no, he didn’t 
want any lawyers, he guessed 
| he'd get along somehow, on 
his own hook. 
| So when court was opened, 
| an’ the case stated by the pros- 
| ecution, an’ the enormity of the offence dwelt on, 
| an’ everything was all started in regular order, 
| old Squire Jones he pushed back his spectacles, 
and says, says he, ‘Amos Berkley, you hear the 
|charges. Air you guilty or not guilty, as set 
| forth in the complaint ?” 
| ‘‘An’ Amos, he stood up straight and looked at 














THE YOUTH’S 


«Twas Cy Smith that was drivin’. You know | Squire Jones, an’ says he: ‘May it please your 
what a cross-grained feller he allers was; an’ he| Honor, the law says that all persons are pre- 
| | . . , , - 7? 

was mad ’nough. On account of the bad goin’,| sumed to be innocent until they’re proved to be | form bayer, and he have run away! 
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guilty. An’ if these gentlemen say I’m guilty 
they must prove it, I s’pose.’ 
‘Down he sot an’ folded his arms. 


« ©Yees,’ one of the men said, ‘he of ours; he 





what you call ’em? he one train’ bayer, one per- 


‘Oh!’ says Amos; ‘he’s a pet bear, is he? 


Wal, I don’t know as I should ’a’ thought that. 
| He seemed to me more like a man-eater bear. But 


‘An’ that was about all they could get out of | it’s all right, I guess, and you'll most likely find 
him one way or ’toth- | him over yender in the bushes.’ 


er. They hadn't got | 


there wasn’t the least | 


| 


Squire Jones could | 


costs of court on Cy | 
an’ the other feller. | 
An’ everybody said | 
it served ’em right. Cy, he declared he'd take an 
appeal, but he didn’t do it all the same. 

‘*He had sense ’nough to see the folly on’t, an’ 
we all wondered for a long time what in natur’ 
*twas that made him so terrible bitter against 
Amos. 

“But it leaked out after a while that there 
was somethin’ back of it all. There ginerally is 
somethin’ more than appears behind most hard 
feelings. I don’t know how it got out, for Amos 
wouldn’t say anything about it, but it finally did, 
that Cy was mad on account of a bear scrape that 
he an’ Amos had got into, one day along in the 
fall before. 

“The way of it was this: Cy and Amos went 
a-fishin’ together one day down to Long Pond, 
an’ on the way, as they was walkin’ along through 
Beech Lane, what should step out o’ the bushes 
but a great brown bear, and stand right up on his 
hind legs in the middle of the road in front of 
“em, lookin’ jest as if he expected to eat ’em up. 

‘“‘Amos, he grabbed a stick of cord-wood out of 
a pile alongside of the road, an’ was goin’ to 
stan’ his ground. But Cy, he went up a big tree 
most as quick as a squirril. He didn’t stop to 
think that a brown bear can climb a tree about as 
easy as a cat. 





‘*The bear he never took no notice of Amos, | 
but up the tree he went after Cy. Cy, he see him | 
a-comin’ an’ begun to holler: 

‘““*Whack him, Amos!’ says he. ‘O Amos, 
O-o-0-oh Amos, why don’t you whack him? He’ll | 
kill me, I know he will. Can’t you hit him, 
Amos ?’ | 

“But Amos, he couldn’t do anything, even if | 
he’d a-wantéd to, for the bear was pretty well up | 
the tree by this time, an’ was beginnin’ to walk | 
out on the limb that Cy was a-settin’ on a-hollerin’ | 
an’ a-screechin’ like mad, an’ a’most scart to death. | 

“The limb wa’n’t strong ’nough to hold "em | 
both, an’ it begun to bend down. Still the bear | 
he kep’ a-comin’, an’ Cy a-backin’ off, till all to 
once, crack it went an’ down they tumbled, the 
bear an’ Cy both of ’em to the ground. 

“°Twas lucky ’twa’n’t a very high limb, but 
*twas high enough to jar ’em a good deal when 
they struck. But Cy bein’ so near the end, an‘ 
the limb bendin’ down so, he didn’t have far to 
fall. He hadn’t more’n touched the ground ’fore 
he give a yell an’ lit out on the keen jump, an’ 
made a bee-line for home. 

‘*He never stopped till he was safe in the house 
an’ clear down suller. He lost his hat an’ shoes, 
an’ tore his clothes most all off, goin’ like a streak 
through the brush. 

“The bear, he was kinder stunned; but pretty 
quick he come to, picked himself up, give a kind 
of a grunt, an’ went a-lumberin’ off into the 
bushes jest opposite from the 
way Cy had took. 

“°Twas all done so quick, 
an’ they was gone so soon that | 





Amos, he was kinder 
dazed like, an’ didn’t hard- 
ly know whether he was to 
one of these ’ere dissolvin’ 
views, or what in creation 
was goin’ on anyway. 
“Just then a couple of men 
come a-runnin’ through the woods, 
an’ when they see him they stopped an’ begun to 
jabber a lot of foreign lingo at him, an’ shrug 


| their shoulders, and elevate their eyebrows, an’ 


wave their hands, an’ so on. Amos, he was more 
bewildered than ever, till all to once it come to 
him that most likely ‘twas their bear got loose 
So he asked ’em. 


do was to dismiss the | a day for fishin’, an’ so he sot out for’ home. 
complaint with the|the way he stopped to inquire for Cy, but Cy 


| mately associated with him. 


“‘So they thanked him dreadful polite, an’ was 


a leg to stand on, for | gone about as quick as they come. 


‘You see they’d been asleep in the woods, an’ 


shadder of proofthat | the bear had got his collar off an’ left, an’ the 
he built the fence, | terrible yells that Cy let out had waked them up, 
an’ the only thing | an’ started ’em on the right track. 


‘Amos concluded it wa’n’t goin’ to be much of 
On 
wouldn’t have a word to say to him. Seemed ’s 
if he was mad as a wet hen. 

“] don’t know why, but he always seemed to 
owe Amos a grudge ever afterward. Curi's, 


wa’n’t it?” Joun F. Barnes. 





For the Companion. 


CHASED BY A SHADOW. 


We had been at work more than a year survey- 
ing a railroad route in Wyoming, and were en- 
camped in a corner of the Teton Basin. There 
had been an enormous snowfall that winter, and 
we four engineers, shut in together for months, 
had had ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with one another. 

And yet I do not think any one of us ever felt 
that he understood the personality of our chief, 
Garrettson. He seemed to be thoroughly frank 
and sincere, but somehow, in whatever he did, he 
left a certain impression that he might have done 
a little better had the occasion required it. More- 
over, there was about him an expression of re 
serve and mystery, no matter how openly he may 
have spoken. 

I do not pretend to explain this odd character- 
istic, which was noticed by all who became inti- 
I mention it merely 
as an interesting feature of an interesting man. 

One crisp, bright day late in March, Garrettson 
started out over the mountains above our camp 
for a few hours’ hunting. He said that he should 
return at about three o’clock. At sundown he 


| had not returned. Darkness fell; there were no 


signs of him, and we began to grow apprehen- 
sive. At nine o’clock we kindled a big fire out- 
side, but no answering rifle-shot told us that our 
signal had been observed. 

At ten o’clock we started out to look for our 
chief. I went up the ‘‘creek’’ or small river that 
flowed past our huts from a long cajion behind 
them. One of the other two ascended the central 
ridge, while the remaining man went up the cafion 
on the other side of this ridge. 

We had not been separated long, and I had 
hardly left the valley when I fancied I heard the 
sound of footfalls crunching through the snow. 
Some filmy clouds partly obscured the moon, and 
vague shadows moved about over the snow. 

As I listened I was sure that I heard some mov- 
ing creature. I whistled. There was a short 
silence, and then a sound I can never forget seemed 
to chill my blood. It was a weird, rattling, un- 
canny laugh, prolonged until the air seemed filled 
with a sort of rhythmic, hideous merriment. 

Possibly the fright which this wild laugh gave 
me unhinged my nerves a little, for as I looked 
up and saw the form of Garrettson approaching 
me, I had no doubt that our strong, self-possessed 
friend had suddenly become a raging maniac, 
and was rushing threateningly upon me. 

He was certainly a ghastly figure as he stood 
in the dim moonlight, but matters were not as 
bad as I had at the first glance supposed. He 
was unhinged, but became perfectly calm in a 
moment. I summoned back my companions with 
three successive rifle-shots—the signal agreed 
upon—and we started back to the camp. 

Garrettson’s clothing was wet and beginning to 
stiffen with frost, and he had a frightened, hunted 
air which was very distressing. On our way back 
he frequently looked over his shoulder with an 
expression of fear, and then, apparently recollect- 
ing himself, drew his hand over his forehead and 
started onward. 

There was no physician to attend him in the 
severe illness which followed, but we did our best 
for him. Every fibre of his body seemed to have 
been overtaxed, and his mind was unsettled. 

The delirium of his fever was a series of strange 
ravings. Now he was rowing a boat, now croon- 
ing a lullaby, now apparently listening to distant 
music, and at frequent intervals he threw a fright- 
ened glance behind him, always following this 
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movement with a swaying of his arms and a 
clutching of the hands, much like the struggles of 
an almost exhausted swimmer. 

In a few days the delirium had passed away, 
and in three weeks Garrettson was apparently 
well; but there was still a strange, frightened ex- 
pression on his face and an uneasiness in his 
manner which we knew were the result of some 
awful experience. 

The frosts had crimsoned the maples about our 
camp before Garrettson had sufficiently overcome 
his repugnance to the whole subject of his illness, 
and the adventure which caused it, to tell us the 
story; but at last he related it thus: 

‘After I left the camp I found myself disposed 
to wander rather than to seek game. I went east- 
ward up the central ridge in order to command a 
view of both slopes. The snow was deep in shel- 
tered places, but I managed to avoid most of 
these, and about noon reached the peak in which 
the three ridges terminate. 

“A single ridge—the backbone of the range— 
zigzags from the peak toward the north. I fol- 
lowed it for a time, and then sat down to eat my 
luncheon. 

‘“‘T remember distinctly every detail of the sur- 
rounding landscape. Beneath me, toward the 
west, was the head of the caiion, where the stream 
that flowed past our camp took its rise. 

‘“‘The north wall of this caiion, facing the win- 
ter sun, was almost bare of snow, but the slope 
opposite was covered. Behind me, to the east, 
was a vast region of hills, swept bare of snow by 
the wind that almost continually howls over the 
summits of this range. The bottom of the cafion 
below me, where the stream had its source, was 
about a quarter of a mile wide, and was covered | 
with snow. 

‘sT decided to go down the incline to the bottom 
of the cafion, and follow it back tocamp. There | 
was a smooth expanse of snow all the way down 
this incline, but as I could see twigs and bushes | 
above the surface, I supposed that it was not deep | 
enough to hinder my progress greatly. | 

“For the first quarter of a mile the snow was | 
crusted, and, upon looking back, I saw that my | 
feet made almost as little impression on the snow | 
as if I were no more substantial than my long, | 
gaunt shadow which trailed behind me. I laughed | 
heartily at this shadow, with its skeleton-like | 
countenance and the vague semblance of a gun. 
I was just thinking that it reminded me of a pic- | 
ture representing Death, by Doré I believe, which | 
had once vividly impressed me, when the snow | 
beneath my feet gave way, and I sank to my | 
armpits. 

“My first thought was that I had fallen into a | 
miner’s abandoned prospect-hole. I crept out | 
and went cautiously forward, but in a few | 
moments I sank again. 

“This time I could not get out so easily, but 
sank deeper and deeper. Leaning forward, I 
clutched some bushes which I supposed grew on 
the edge of the prospect shaft, and drew myself | 
past them; but still 1 sank, and deeper than ever. | 

“My struggles shook the snow from a large 
bough, and it straightened up, helping me to rise. | 
Then I saw by the appearance of the branch that 
what I had taken for low bushes were the tops of 
tall pine-trees. 

“The horrible truth flashed upon my mind. | 
The wind had for months been sweeping the vast 
regions on the other side of the range, and piling 
the snow there below where I clung. I was floun- 
dering about among the tree-tops of a forest. 

“T tried to work my way back to the ridge, but 
it was impossible. Although the snow near the 
top of the ridge, where the force of the wind still 
prevailed, had supported me in a rapid descent, it 
would not do so in a slow and laborious ascent. 
Of course I struggled desperately to get back, but 
made no progress, and the snow, becoming loos- 
ened by my exertions, continually caved down 
upon me, and almost covered me. 

‘Even then, as from time to time I raised my- 
self above the snow, I was amused in watching | 
the antics of that ungainly shadow. It struck 
out in opposition to my every movement, and 
seemed to thrust me back down the mountain and | 
under the snow. Then I shuddered as I thought | 
how fittingly the shadow might typify the death | 
against which I was fighting. 

‘‘Half an hour of useless striving convinced me | 
that, if 1 were to get out at all, it must be by | 


going down to the foot of the cafion over almost a | 











| often soothed me to sleep: 


|Mmany more. 


zigzag lines, as if I were 


approaching fate oppressed me. I wondered if 
you would ever find my body, and if you could | 
guess how I met my death. 

“I thought of throwing away my gun; but it| 
had been my companion in so many scenes of | 
pleasure and of danger that it seemed a dear friend 
at that moment. Besides, just at that time the 
death threatening me seemed the most horrible 
one that could be experienced; and if it came to 
the worst— The thought was terrible; but, 
clinging to my gun, I struggled on. 

*“T could not rid myself of the foolish fancy 
about that ugly shadow, and I began to fear it 
worse than I could have feared a starving panther. 
I found myself continually looking back at it and 
fancying that I heard as well as saw it. 

“T had been struggling thus for an hour, and 
still had more than half a mile to go. Completely 
exhausted, I again sank down to rest. The con- 
sciousness of my peril seemed to leave me and a 
delicious, dreamy mood took possession of me. 

“T fancied myself back in my native village, 
with the rolling hills about me, the waters of the 
lake rippling upon the shore and the orchards 
pink with apple blossoms. 

“Some clouds, floating over the cafion, suggested 
to my mind pictures of things which were fa- 
miliar and dear to me. One was like a boat, and 
immediately I heard the splash of oars, and saw 
the happy faces of old companions. 

“Another cloud-shadow 
floated by. It was like an 
old-fashioned cradle; and 
dim memories of my early 
childhood, and of my 
mother, swept over me. 
She sang a song that had 


‘Rock-a-by baby, upon the 
tree-top!’ 

‘‘Perhaps it was the hide- 
ous suggestion of my pres- 
ent situation, in those last 
words, that roused me to 
new effort. I realized that 
my reason had been depart- 
ing; and then I tried to 
put some system into my 
efforts to escape. 

“T carefully selected my 
way, instead of plunging 
wildly, and refused to look 
behind at that dreadful 
shadow. Standing for a 
moment upon the topmost 
branch of some tree, I 
leaped as far forward as I 
could. Of course I did not 
know but each leap might 
be my last; but I leaped, 
rolled, climbed, labored on. 

“T longed and yet dread- 
ed to look behind, and to 
the real terrors of my situ- 
ation my imagination added 
I perceived 
that I was advancing in 


dodging a pursuer. 

“At times I found my- 
self hopelessly sinking, and 
the snow pressed upon my 
throat, upon my face. I felt myself losing my 
breath; and then I succeeded in grasping some 
friendly branch, and gathered myself up for 


| another plunge. 


“Doubtless all this time I had been advancing 
little by little. But my body was constantly 
weakening and the pictures called up by my dis- 
ordered brain were increasing in vividness. I lost 


power to struggle against the sense of the shadow- | 


ghoul that pursued me. I seemed to feel its icy 
breath, and to hear it exulting over me. 

“T was no longer striving to reach a goal—I 
was once more wildly fleeing from a dreadful 
presence. And yet, once more, I sought to col- 
lect my faculties and realize my position. 

“T saw that I was almost at the bottom of the 
cafion, and I felt that I could not keep up much 
longer. For I reasoned that the snow must be 
massed much deeper on the level, and that there 
would be no trees over the bed of the stream to 
aid me. 

“IT had hoped to be able to turn to the right 
on reaching the foot of the incline and cross 
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| who eats an owl’s egg will be ‘always shrieking. 
The eater of a crow's egg will always, as old 
| aunties say, ‘‘be gwine on foolish like a crow does 
go on: Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! But a partridge’s 
eggs,”’ they declare, ‘“‘du des make you thrive an’ 
grow fas’; dey is de onlies’ sort er birds’ eggs 
dat you kin eat widout findin’ °em dangersome.”’ 


from the snow on the north side of the cafion to 
harden it in the frost. But my fright had over- 
thrown my judgment. 

“TI rushed across the frozen crust and out upon 
the bare hillside beyond. Then I fell to the 
ground. Fora long time I lay, hardly realizing, 
in my exhausted condition, that I was not still 
struggling in the midst of that endless, treacher- 
ous wilderness of snow. But about dark I dragged 
myself to my feet, and started toward the camp. 

“Tt was a fearful journey. My muscles ached 
and my pulses throbbed painfully. But this was 
nothing compared with the mental agony I suf- 
fered. Countless, weird shadows lurking on all | 
sides, and the prolonged, strange echoes that fol- | 
lowed each sound, imparted inexpressible horror. | 





—____+o+____—_— 


DON’T HURRY. 


Fretful to change and rabid to discuss, 

Full of excitement, always in a fuss, 

And with new notions—let me change the rule. 
Don’t strike the iron till ’tis slightly cool. 


—O. W. Holmes. 
—+or-—__—__ 





“TI do not know which way I took, nor how 
long I walked, but I know that my mind, as if in 


of strange experiences. 

“JT seemed condemned to wander forever 
through a region made frightful by sounds and 
shapes, when your whistle recalled me to my 
senses, or rather made me lose them once more 
through the new agitation of joy instead of fear. 

“IT know how my appearance and behavior 
must have shocked you; but it had been a terrible 
experience, and the delirium of fever was already 
creeping upon me.” 





mile of treacherous snow, perhaps a hundred feet | the level up to the bare ground of the north 
deep. And it must be done quickly, for an icy | wall of: the cafion. But when I realized how 
chill was beginning to creep over me, and the | great was the depth of the snow, and saw that it 





fringes of my hunting shirt were stiffening with | 
frost. | 

“As I started, I half fancied I heard a triumph- | 
ant chuckle behind me. | 

‘‘At first I made some progress; but what hor- | 
rible sensations I experienced! Sometimes I | 
fairly forced my body through the yielding snow; | 
and again, after succeeding in drawing my body 
out, I stretched myself out and rolled over and 
over until the snow gave way and I felt myself 
sinking. 

“Then, perhaps, I managed to clutch some 
tree-top, or to rest my feet on a branch. Thus, | 
by a series of desperate struggles, I saved myself | 
from being overwhelmed and smothered. 

‘So long as I was in motion, with every faculty | 
of mind and body exerted to keep above the 


was about five hundred yards wide, I became 
completely discouraged. 

‘Nevertheless, I pressed forward again, though 
I wondered why I continued to strive in such a 
hopeless contest. Pausing and trying to think, 
my dreaming mood, and the visions that came 
with it, once more overpowered me. I turned 
and saw my shadow. It seemed more hideous 
than ever before. I struck at it again and again. 

“Then, wild with insane terror, 1 turned and 
fled. By almost superhuman efforts I rushed 
through the mass. Reaching the bottom of the 
cafion I plunged into the snow and tried to bury 
myself out of sight. 

“T could not sink. To my astonishment the 
mass supported me. 

“No doubt I should have been aware that the 


surface, I did not fully realize the peril of my | snow would mass much more firmly at the bot- | 


position. But, when completely exhausted I sank tom, where there were no tree-tops at the surface, 


This was Garrettson’s story, and it was, to us, 







CHASED BY 


HIS SHADOW. 


| a sufficient explanation of his behavior. I think 
he never recovered from a habit of quickly glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder whenever anything 
startled him. 

The friendly Indians of that neighborhood must 
have observed this peculiarity, for he soon became 
known among them by a long but not unmusical 
name, which meant, ‘‘The man who is chased by 
a shadow.” Warren L. Wartis. 


—- +o 
For the Companion. 
OMINOUS EGGS. 
There are few objects of which the negro has 
cognizance that he has not surrounded with super- 
stitions. Very nearly all objects planted in negro 


| knowledge and imagination are as thoroughly 
enwound with this superstition, the growth of 





| ignorance, as are the trees of a dense tropical for- | 


|est enwound with parasitical growths. A good 
| illustration of this fact is the many queer beliefs 
|and fancies that the negroes treasure concerning 
birds’ eggs. 

The old, wrinkled, dusky aunties of Southern 
plantations will tell children, ‘“‘Do not eat the 
bluebirds’ eggs; they make you love to wander.” 
They believe that the pale blue eggs of that beau- 
tiful creature, that ‘‘violet of the air,’’ that bird 
with ‘“‘sky tinge on his back, earth tinge on his 
breast,’’ will make the greedy nest-robber restless 
as long as he lives. No place, however enticing, 
can long hold the being who has once tasted a 
bluebird’s egg. 

He who eats a mocking-bird’s egg will be com- 
pelled to ‘tell all he knows.’’ The one who robs 
a killdee’s nest and eats its eggs will surely break 
an arm. 

He who eats a dove’s egg will be followed by 
| bad luck, while the egg of any bird with yellow 





a vivid dream, still wandered through all kinds | 
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| ALASKA ESKIMO HOUSES. 


It was on a dismal, drizzling, windy afternoon 
|in September, when the rain froze as it fell and 
| covered the rigging with a glare of ice, that we 
had our first sight of the Eskimo village at Cape 
Smyth, far up in the northwestern corner of 
Alaska. We were beating up the coast on our 
way to establish a station for observing the 
weather as near as possible to Point Barrow, the 
extreme northwestern point of the continent. 

Perched on the top of the high gravel bank we 
saw a straggling line of rude, square stages 
mounted on poles ten or tweive feet 
high, planted among little irregular 
hillocks, interspersed with conical tents 
of white sailcloth; but we soon found 
out that what we took for natural 
hillocks were the people’s winter houses. 

The villagers were not yet living in 
these habitations, for the underground 
passages were still full of the water 
which had run in during the open sea- 
son. About a month later, when all 
the people of the village had come back 
from their summer wanderings, they 
came to borrow our pickaxes to clear 
out the ice from their houses, in order 
to get them ready for winter occupa- 
tion. 

These Eskimos of Northwestern 
Alaska are more fortunate than their 
better-known cousins of Greenland 
and the regions north of Hudson Bay. 
Although the country they inhabit is 
entirely treeless, they find scattered 
along the beach plenty of driftwood, 
with which they build very comfortable 
wooden houses for the winter. 

These houses are covered with a thick 
layer of turf, which serves to keep the 
cold out, but which also entirely hides 
the wooden building, and makes it look 
like a little rounded hillock. A lower 
mound, connected with the main build- 
ing by a low ridge about thirty feet 
long, contains the door. To enter the 
house you climb this little connected 
mound, in the top of which you find a 
hatchway, about a yard square, leading 
down by two or three clumsy steps into 
a long, dark passage, always icy on the 
floor, and just low enough to make you 
stoop low to avoid striking your head. 

As you grope your way along this 
passage, you see indistinctly that the 
walls are supported by props of whales’ 
ribs, between which the frozen ground 
is hollowed out into little cupboards 
and store-rooms. 
| At the end of this passage a small, round trap- 
door admits you into the house. Standing in the 
trap-door, your head and shoulders are in the one 
room. There are no steps, and you must scramble 
up the best way you can. In the house at last 
you find yourself in a room nearly square, about 
ten feet by twelve, and about seven feet high 
under the ridge-pole. The two slopes of the roof 
are unequal, the longer running up from the side 
| where the passage enters, and the house is shorter 
| from gable to gable than it is the other way. 
| Under the shorter slope of the roof is the bed- 
| place, or bench, stretching across the whole side 
of the room opposite the passage. This is about 
two feet and a half high in front, and slopes a 
little toward the wall. Here the men sit in the 
| daytime, and at night the whole family range 
themselves upon it, side by side, under their deer- 
skin blankets, with their feet to the wall. 

The whole structure is made of thick planks of 
driftwood, neatly dressed out with the adze. The 
planks which form the walls are driven vertically 
into the ground, like the timbers of a stockade, and 
set closely together, edge to edge. The planks of 
the roof run up and down, from the stout ridge- 
pole to the Jow eaves. 

Just above the trap-door is a space about two 
feet wide where short transverse planks take the 
place of the long ones, leaving a square opening 
for a window nearly in the middle of the roof. 
This window, and consequently the entrance of 
the house, always faces south in order that the 
|most may be made of the daylight, which for 
| seventy days in the winter is only a faint sunset 
| glow in the southern sky. 
| ‘The window has no glass, but the Eskimos have 
| a substitute for this in the translucent entrails of 
the seal, which admits plenty of light, though 
| nothing can be seen through it. 

So much for the house itself. 





To light the 


down to rest, the vague, horrible sense of my /| and also that enough water would-have flowed | plumage will be sure to cause a fever, and he! room during the dark season, and at the same 
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time warm it sufficiently to make an Eskimo} 
comfortable, there stand on the floor, one at each 
end of the sleeping bench, a pair of soapstone | 
lamps of the sort which furnish light and heat in | 
every Eskimo household, east and west. These | 
are shallow dishes, neatly carved out of solid | 
blocks of soft soapstone, somewhat like a half- | 





ESKIMO 


moon in outline, and eighteen inches or two feet place of snow, which is built out from the right- 


long. Along the front edge is arranged a wick 
made of fibres of moss, and the bowl is filled 
with seal or whale oil. 

These lamps burn with a bright flame and very 
little smoke, and when the whole wick is lighted 
the flame often leaps a foot into the air. The 
lamps are the special charge of the women, who 
tend them carefully, trimming the wicks with 
little sticks, and keeping plenty of oil in the 
vessel. To feed the lamp, there is often a lump 
of solid blubber, as large as one’s fist, held on a 
sharp stick projecting from the wall about a foot 
above the lamp. As the heat melts the blubber 
the oil drips into the vessel, and keeps it full. 

As two families usually occupy one of these 
houses, each wife has her own lamp. Over the 
right-hand lamp hangs a wooden rack, shaped 
like a miniature ladder, upon which boots, mit- 
tens, and other articles of wear are hung to dry. 
There is a similar rack over the left-hand lamp, 
and farther away from the bed, on the same side, 
a third rack, on which always stands a great cake 
of clean snow, dripping down into a wooden tub 
standing on the floor beneath. This is the family 
drinking-water. 

This is all the furniture of the house. The 
household utensils consist of a few kettles, eight 
or ten tubs and buckets of various sizes, a few 
small drinking-cups made of whalebone, some 
wooden and horn or bone spoons and ladles, and 
several large trays and dishes carved out of 
blocks of soft wood. 

With these simple appliances, the Eskimos live 
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makes the tent much more easy to carry about. | cover some interesting facts. Twenty years ago 
In winter, when the Eskimos go to the interior | there were only fifteen States in the Union that 
after reindeer, they build snow-houses, but these had more than a million inhabitants each, and 
are not the elegant and ingenious dome-shaped | but four of these had at least two million each. 
houses of snow which we usually associate with | In 1880 nineteen States had passed the million | 
the Eskimos. mark, and those which contained more than two 

The most curious thing about them is the fire- | million had been increased by one, Missouri. 

By the census of 1890 there are twenty-six 
States containing more than a million people, 
Maryland, South Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Kansas and California having been 
added during the last decade; while Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Michigan and Texas have passed 
the two million mark, and have brought the | 
number of States of the first rank in population | 
up to nine. } 

When a great State is growing rapidly, the | 
actual number of inhabitants it gains is some- 
thing prodigious. Pennsylvania added nine hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand to its poprlation in | 
the last ten years, New York nine hundred and 
forty thousand, and Illinois seven hundred and 
forty thousand. But Nebraska makes the most 
astonishing growth, with an increase of six hun- 
dred and four thousand. 

After all, while we are proud of the great 
growth of population, which gives political power 
to States and communities, we may easily set too 
high a value upon mere numbers. Fortunately 
we may truthfully assert that other elements of 
national greatness go hand in hand with this 
growth, and as the United States is already the 
greatest self-governing community of the earth, | 
so is it destined to be the grandest among the | 
nations. 





HOUSES. ———— 


For the Companion. 


NOVEMBER’S GIFT. 


However flowerless the ways 
Of grim November, 

However dull and drear her days, 
We should remember 

One happy time she sets apart 

or royal living, 

A gift to cheer and bless each heart, 

It is Thanksgiving ! 


hand side of the entrance-passage. It is simply a 

recess built of slabs of hard snow, open at the 

| top, with a stick running across from side to side 
upon which to hang kettles. When we remember 

| that at the season of the year when these fire- 
| places are used, the thermometer seldom gets as 
| high as zero, and is oftener thirty, forty, or even 
fifty degrees below, we easily sec that‘a moderate 

| fire in a new snow fireplace would do little more 
than melt it on the surface. “An old house is like an old violin; the music | 

In such dwellings as I have described, adapted | of the past is wrought into it.” | 

| to the different seasons of the year, the people of | Thus wrote Miss Catherine Sedgwick, herself a | 
this far-off country manage to lead a comfortable | dweller in a quaint and charming old house, in| 
and really a happy life. the lovely old town of Stockbridge, Mass. It is 
a graceful sentence, and as true as it is pleasing 

and poetic. In this day of household mottoes— 
an old custom revived, and therefore not unsuit- 


Emma C. Down. 
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THANKSGIVING IN NEW HOMES. 


JoHN MuRDOCH. 
—— +e 


For the Companion. 
Gon. 


| time. 


from our dumb-waiter to our tall piano-lamp. 
Must we, therefore, lose all the poetry and charm 
from the annual festival? Is our Thanksgiving 
merely relations to dinner and a fat turkey? 

It need not be so. The old violin was once 
new; it could not have been old in its maker’s 
But, if he made it well, his name was 
known and honored in his own day, and _is 
handed down to ours. His work being good, 
from the first it possesses worth and dignity, 
though passing time may mellow it, and make its 
sweet notes sweeter and more touching, after he 
is dust. 

So it is with the house. Honor first to the 
founder; afterwards, to all who help to establish 
firmly, to maintain and to beautify the Home; to 
carry on so harmoniously its toils, duties and 
delights that the echo of their well-doing shall 
reach to times far distant. 

The old homes are filled with the music of the 


| past, but the music for the future is being 


“wrought into’? new ones, wrought patiently, 
laboriously, in thousands of dwellings, great and 
small, beautiful and homely, new and old, from 
the wintry coast of the Pilgrims to the summer 
sunshine of the Golden Gate. 


—~@>—___——_ 
“NOT THEIR WAY.” 


Do any of the readers of The Companion know the 
Parry family? They live on a farm, the soil of which 
is thin and full of boulders. Nothing would induce 
them to go to richer ground. 

“It is the Parry farm. We allus plow round them 
rocks. We like ’em.” 

Squire Parry has worn the same kind of hat, sat in 
the same uncomfortable chair and gone to sleep in it 
after supper for twenty years. He never has gone 
into the church since an organ was introduced. “J 
believe in praisin’ God with the voice,” he says. “I 
may be wrong, but that’s my way.” 

Some of the farmers near him bought most of 
their bread last year during harvest time. “It gives 
the baker a chance,” they said. “We like a change, 
and it lightens the load on our wives.” 

“The Parrys never eat boughten bread. 
their way,’’ he replied. 

The more selfish or disagreeable the habit may be, 
the more resolutely do the Parrys cling to it, on the 
ground that it is “their way.” No other reason is 
needed. The fact that it was “a way” of the Parrys 
would justify cannibalism in their eyes. 

The family to whom the name of Parry is here un- 
justly given, is innumerable. There is a member of 
it in almost every household, especially in retired 
and quiet districts. Indeed, the reader of these 
words may have been one of them all of his life with- 
out suspecting it. 

The more solitary or isolated our lives, the more 


It’s not 


I searched for God with heart throbs of despair 

*Neath ocean’s bed, above the vaulted sky ; 

At last I searched myself, my inmost I 
And found Him there. 


KaRL M. SHERMAN. 
—_——_+or+—_—_—_ 


SIXTY-TWO AND A HALF MILLION. 


The enumeration of the people of the country 
by the census office has been completed, and the 
number of inhabitants of the country in June 
last, when the count was made, was almost ex- 

actly sixty-two and a half million. 
| It is a remarkable circumstance, and illustrates 
| the wonderful growth of the country, that in 
| spite of the fact that the population disclosed by 


v5 





able for old houses as well as new—there is many | we are apt to exaggerate the importance of our trifling 
a wide hearth in New England above which her | customs or opinions, and to cling obstinately to them. 
words might fittingly be carved. Nor is there any | In the broader life of towns a healthy habit of “give 
time of year more fit to read and ponder them | and take” is natural to families and individuals. 
than the present; for Thanksgiving, our family | The intelligent man or household who wishes to 
festival, is also, to a certain extent, our Feast of | *¢eP Pace with the age, is ready to give up promptly 


Ancestors, when the old tales, the old traits, the | any unimportant habit of life or thought for a higher 


“ ._ | or better one. 
old customs, are recalled, and the faintest echo is | “Let your principles,” wrote Boudinot to his daugh- 
welcomed of that music of the past. | ter, “be solid as a rock. But your manners and 
It is at this season that the old blue Pilgrim | opinions should grow and alter daily.” 


platters, the Washington pitcher, the tall Holland| No better example of the value of this “give and 
glass, grandmother’s wedding set with the lilac| take” rule of life could be given than that of the 
sprigs, the fat silver sugar-bowl, and the tiny | Japanese nation, who, as soon as the bars’ were 
tongs—it is for Thanksgiving that these treasures removed which shut them in from the world, sent 
are lifted carefully from their shelves and draw- out embassies of their most learned and noble men to 


3 visit the civilized countries of Europe and America, 
ers, tapped, dusted, blown into, polished, and | - : 


and to bring back a report of their habits, customs, 


very comfortably. The lamps give sufficient light, | the census exhibits an increase of twelve and one- 
and when both are burning well the temperature | third millions, and of almost twenty-five per 
rises frequently to fifty or sixty degrees Fahren- | cent., yet the increase is not great enough to sat- 
heit, so that the Eskimos may sit, as they like to, | isfy many people, and has led some of them to 
naked to the waist. think that the count is incorrect. But while no 

Most of the cooking is done over a fire of drift- | doubt there have been failures to make the census 
wood in a little dark room with a smoke-hole in | absolutely accurate, here and there, it is probable 
the roof, leading out from the left-hand side of | that the enumeration has been as full as any 


the passage close to the door. The cleanliness of | census of so populous and so broad a country can 





most of these houses is quite remarkable when the 
scarcity of water, even for drinking purposes, is 
taken into account. The floors are brushed and 


ever be. 
| Notwithstanding the wonderful and steady 
growth of population in the United States, the 


brought once again into honored use. | laws and religion. 
It is now that the brasses on the swell-front | Japan has borrowed largely since then of the best 
desk, the towering ‘“‘high-boy”’ and the ponderous | which other peoples could give her, while retaining 
sideboard are scrubbed until they twinkle like | #!l that was good of her own. 
jewels in the dancing firelight; now that the | 
round table of San Domingo mahogany is rubbed | 
and rubbed again until the grain of the wood | 
gleams through the red-brown polish, as the bot- Thirty years ago an American commoner, who had 
tom of a shadowy pool shows through brown | acquired large wealth by 
waters in a wood. It is now the young girls, in| sagacity, stood before the statue of an English phi- 
the attic, try on the small white slippers of long- | lanthropist, and read the inscription on the pedestal : 
vanished brides, and finger faded silks, and terri- | 


——_+o+—___ 


“IN HIS LIFETIME.” 


his own industry and 


dry-rubbed with the greatest care, and the men are | relative rank of the country among the nations of 
exceedingly nice about wiping their shoes and|the world, in point of numbers, remains un- 
brushing frost and snow from their clothes before | changed. China still heads the list, with more 


ble stiff stays, and old crépe India scarves; now, 
that they venture, half in present vanity, half in 


“Thomas Guy. 
Sole Founder of this Hospital in his lifetime.” 


Institutions that are built to benefit humanity have 





they enter the house. 

It is astonishing how many people one of the 
houses will accommodate. In one house the 
regular occupants were the father, with his wife, 
two sons and a young daughter, the sons’ wives and 


a child belonging to each, the father’s widowed sis- | 


ter with a son and Ais wife and a young daugh- 


ter—in all thirteen people living in a little house | 


such as I have described. Besides, this house 
was the favorite stopping-place for visitors from 
the Point Barrow village! 

At the back of the house stands an open sta- 
ging, supported on poles of driftwood, upon which 
are kept the Eskimo’s various utensils, and arti- 
cles which it is desirable to keep out of the reach 
of hungry dogs. 

A house like this is only fit to live in during 
cold weather, for as soon as there is a thaw the 
surface water runs down into the passage and fills 
it up. As svon as warmer weather comes, there- 
fore, the household moves out, and each family 
sets up its own tent, first on the high ground near 
the village, and later in little encampments scat- 
tered along the shore, at spots where birds and 
seals are plenty. 

Formerly the tent was always covered with 
sealskins sewed together with the hair outside. 


| than four hundred million people; Great Britain, 
| with its colonies and dependencies, follows closely ; 
Russia is third; France, including its possessions 

in Asia and Africa, comes fourth; and this 


homage to the past, to make their gay heads |‘tongues, and speak, and the statue of Thomas Guy 
stately with the tall, carved combs, or fasten the | spoke that day to the American traveller, or seemed 
bit of lace about their slim throats with a cameo | to speak. It said, “This was done in his lifetime. 
portrait-brooch as large as their grandfather’s bar ean you do in yours?” 





country is fifth. 
But America has strode past many a country 
| since its first census, a century ago, disclosed 











But nowadays there have been so many wrecks, 
and the ships have brought so much cloth for) 


trade, that all the tents are covered with sailcloth 
or drilling. Drilling is preferred, as its lightness | 


snuff-dox. he man turned away with the impression of that 
When young and old are gathered together in 
the lull between the playing of games, the old | 
stories are told once more, as they have been told | 
only four million people, inhabiting a narrow|on many a Thanksgiving before this: stories | 
| fringe of land along the Atlantic coast; and now | reaching back to the times of the Revolution, and | 
only China and Russia can outnumber the popu- | the Indian attacks upon the first settlers; perhaps | 
| lation of the country without reckoning the alien | even to England, and the ill-fortunes that drove 
peoples who have been conquered and are held in | the founder of the family from his home. Such 
| subjection as dependents. | tales seem to belong of right to an old house; it | 
The census office, in announcing the result of | responds to them, heightens them, accompanies 
the count, grouped together the States as they are | them, listens to them even, in every ancient rafter. | 
studied in school geographies. Some startling | They are a breath blown from the old times; a| 
facts appear when we examine the figures as thus | refrain that even the old walls know. 
presented. For example, the States and Terri-| But must we have the old surroundings prop- | 
tories from the Rocky Mountains westward now | erly to keep the old festival ? Many of us cannot. | 
contain more than three-fourths as many inhab- 


Many live in new houses, new towns, new States. | 
itants as the whole country contained when the | The plaster of our walls is scarcely dry; we 


first census was taken in 1790, and Colorado is | have no wide hearth, no ancient furniture. We | 
more populous than New York was then. warm ourselves at the register. Our china is all | 

In fact we see by these figures that steady move- | modern, our chairs and tables machine-made, of 
ment westward of the centre of population which | a pattern turned out by the thousand. The elec- 
has been going on from the beginning. New | tric street-lamp sparkles in at our windows. ‘The 
England with New York, New Jersey and Penn- | outside of our domicile is of the newest architec- 
sylvania have gained much more slowly than | ture, peaked, curved, slanted, and deprived of its | 
their sister States westward; and the same move- | corners in a manner that would drive a sober Puri- | 
ment is observed in the Southern States. tan designer to doubt his eyesight. 

If we look at the individual States we shall dis-| In short, we are modern; hopelessly modern, 


message fixed on his soul. “God has given me 
wealth,” he thought; “I must use it for some good 
purpose, and, like Thomas Guy, I will use it in my 
lifetime.” 

There was at this time no college for girls in 
America. There are half a dozen now, that echo the 
words of the statue that spoke to the benevolent 
traveller. He had aniece who had become an enthu- 
siastic advocate of the higher education of women. 
She was a teacher of a girls’ school, and wished that 
this school might be made a college. She went to 
her uncle with her plan. 

He was not an educated man, but he saw what 
might be accomplished. The impressions he had re- 


| ceived at the statue of Thomas Guy had not been 


effaced, and he resolved to build a college for women, 
and to do it in his lifetime. 

The Civil War came, and while cannon were 
shaking the hills, that college slowly lifted its peace- 
ful turrets over the Hudson. Completed at last, it 
stood a leader in the great work of female education, 
and its founder died while delivering his final address 
to the trustees. 

That man was Matthew Vassar. Like Peter 
Cooper, he used his means for the good of others in 
his lifetime. Thousands of roses were thrown by 
grateful hands upon Peter Cooper’s grave, and the 
flowers of affection on the memory of Matthew 


| Vassar have never ceased to fall. 


Men die, but institutions live, and have voices. 
Vassar College, like the monument of Thomas Guy, 
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highest honors of her time and country, and her 
influence is being felt throughout the world. 


Thomas Guy was a selfish, grasping man, but he | for » melon?” demanded the astounded country | 


had noble impulses, and he resolved to put his selfish- 
ness under his feet, and make himself a benefactor 
of humanity. He did so, and the lesson lives, and 
the lapse of years has not shorn it of its power. 

It is those who do good in their lifetime whose 
works and examples make the strongest appeal, and 
who, though dead, yet live. H. B. 





+ >—___—_——_ 
AARON AND THE CENTS. 


For years Daniel Webster’s “utility boy’? was a lad 
named Aaron Bradshaw. He had to do ‘‘chores” and 
errands for the great statesman, and among other 
duties the daily fetching and carrying of his mail was 
by no means the lightest. Aaron, however, made a 
“good thing of it,” for Mr. Webster was generous. 

In those days postage on letters was not prepaid, 
and on sending the boy to the post-office for his mail 
he usually gave him a bank note or a sum of money 
more than enough to pay for the letters. Aaron 
would carry back the change, and if there were any 
cents among it Mr. Webster frequently gave them to 
him. This became the rule, and finally the Senator 
told the boy that he need not bring him any more 
coppers. 

“Hereafter, Aaron, whenever you find any cents 
among the change you may keep them and say noth- 
ing about it. They are yours.” 

Aaron was glad to be trusted, but could not easily 
get over the habit of giving in the full account of the 
money, and hardly ever returned any loose change 
without showing or telling his employer just how 
many cents fell to his share. He was an honest lad, 
and at first it may not have occurred to him that a 
temptation had been put in his way. 

But once, when nearly a week had passed, and ill- 
luck seemed to keep all the coppers out of his way, he 
began to be sorely tried. He wanted some money 
extremely, but no coppers came to him. Again he 
went for the letters, and the postmaster again gave 
him all silver in change. For a minute he stood cogi- 
tating. Gradually he edged back to the delivery 
wicket, held out a half-dollar to the postmaster, and 
said in a timid voice: 

““Will you please give me the cents for that?” 

The money was changed, and Aaron went home 
with his load of coppers—and misgivings. Both 
loads grew heavy as he entered Mr. Webster’s pres- 
ence. His hand trembled a little when he laid down 
the letters and—the pile of cents. The veteran law- 
yer understood the case at once. 

“Aaron,” he said, in his usual tone, “you know I 
told you that when there were cents in the change 
you should keep them.” 

The lad slowly picked up the coppers and turned to 
go out, hardly knowing yet whether to feel happy or 
ashamed. At the door he started to hear his name 
called. 

*“ Aaron!”? 

And of course he went back at once. 

“Aaron,” said Mr. Webster, ‘‘did you ask for the 
cents ?”’ 

The boy confessed; and though he was allowed to 
keep the money, that minute and a half before the 
“awful front” of Daniel Webster cured him forever 
of all desire to take liberties with what was not his 


own. 


WELL-SCATTERED PENSIONS. 


It is not generally known that the operation of the 
pension laws carries money periodically to men of 
all nationalities, who live in all quarters of the globe. 
They are men who were disabled in the service of the 
United States, and have not since the war taken the 
oath of allegiance to any other government. 

To begin near home, there is paid out of the 
national treasury one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars annually to residents of Canada, many of 
whom have not seen the United States since they 
were mustered out at Washington at the close of the 
war. 

Ireland has two hundred and fifty pensioners on 
the rolls, who draw an average of twelve dollars a 
month, and a single county in England—Lancaster— 
has fifty pensioners. Thousands of miles away in 
Australia are enough pensioners to draw nearly two 
thousand dollars a year. The Dark Continent has a 
round dozen pensioners, living principally in Cape 
Town, South Africa, while Liberia is represented by 
one lone widow whose husband was freed by the 
emancipation proclamation, and who died of the 
injuries he received in fighting the battles of ““Massa 
Linkum.” 

Guiseppe Osboli, away in Southern Italy, draws the 
modest little sum of six dollars a month for the fight- 
ing he did some twenty odd years ago, and now 
doubtless sits in the sun, and eats macaroni while 
he details the deeds of valor for which the great 
United States Government now pays him so munifi- 
cently. 

Away down in the Mediterranean Sea, on the little 
Island of Malta, lives a Greek by the name of Amabite 
Feneck, who gets twelve dollars a month to remind 
him of the time when he smelt powder in the far- 
away land of America; and his case is matched in 
Russian Finland, almost on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, where lives one Alexander Wilson, who served 
twenty years in the United States Navy, and who now 
draws a pension of seventeen dollars and twenty-five 
cents a month, which in that land is an income worth 
having. 


——__+or— 
BIGNON’S BILLS. 


Bignon transformed a modest Paris eating-house 
into the Café Foy, a resort of European nobility and 
wealth, and conducted his business with such ability 
that he was able to retire from it with a huge fortune. 

His gift of repartee was as fine and nearly as 
famous as his taste in matters gastronomic. Who- 
ever presumed to criticise his prices or his menu was 
shown his error in an argument which, if not con- 
vincing, was original, amusing, and not to be ques- 
tioned. 

One day acountry gentleman entered the restaurant 
and was surprised to find melons in the menu in 
April. He ordered one and ate it, but when the bill 


speaks, and through its beneficent influence the | came he nearly jumped off his chair. ‘What does it | ‘‘Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will expel worms | 
educated American woman has become one of the | mean?” he cried. ‘Thirty francs for a melon! It | Without injury to the system. 25 cents a box. 


must be a joke. Let me see the landlord.” 

Bignon appeared. “You actually ask thirty francs 
visitor. 

“Sir,” replied Bignon, “if you can procure me 
three or four at the same price I will buy them on the 
spot.” 

Prince Narischkin once objected to a bill. ‘“‘Twelve- 
and-six for a peach, M. Bignon? They must be very 
rare.” 

“It is not the peaches, but the Narischkins who are 
rare, Prince.’’ : 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each New Subscriber whose name is received 
by us during November and December with $1.75, 
we will send Tue Companion Free from the time 
the subscription is received to January 1, 1891, 
and for a full year from that date. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Amateur photography has made such rapid strides 
that a well-to-do family which does not include at 
least one photographer in its number is regarded as 
behind the times. Young people outnumber all 
others in the practice of this art; but the amateur 
photographers include some men, and women too, 
who are well along in years, and who operate the 
apparatus with great success. Perhaps America has 
a greater number of cameras to the population than 
any other nation, as it has of so many other good 
things; but the photographers of Europe have not 
yet been surpassed in skill. 


A story of amateur nay is related. in 
Vienna, the capital of Austria, which is vouched for 
by a high authority as entirely true. 

A certain amateur was engaged, one day last sum- 
mer, in focussing his lens upon a very picturesque 
view in the Austrian Tyrol. As he was thus at work, 
a couple of tourists, a bridal pair from Northern Ger- 
many, came up. 

“Oh, how nice!’”? the lady exclaimed. ‘Here’s a 
a: We want you to take our picture, 

r. Photographer, leaning against this rock.” 

“But, madam,” said the amateur, ‘“‘my apparatus is 
not adapted to portrait work.” 

“Oh, well, no matter about that,’”’ said the young 
woman; ‘we sha’n’t look for a very fine picture, you 
know, but it will be a pleasant souvenir of our tour.” 

The young couple insisted so strenuously that the 
amateur consented to take the photograph; and his 
sitters, braced against the rock, waited while he 
ee his camera for the picture. 

e was so long about it that they became impa- 
tient. 

“Oh, sir,’? the young woman exclaimed, “what 
makes you so slow about it? We are not accustomed 
to having a photographer take such a long time.” 

The amateur made all possible haste and exposed 
his plate. The picture was taken. 

“Now,” said the lady, ‘“‘you can send us half a 
dozen proofs, and we’ll see whether we’ll take a lot 
of the photographs. Here is our card; now let us 
have yours.” 

“Certainly, madam,” said the photographer; and 
he handed the pair a visiting card on which was 
engraved: 

“The Archduke Francis of Austria.” 

They had “had their pictures taken” by an imperial 
— a near relative of the Emperor of Austria. 

vercome with confusion, the young pair began to 
make profuse excuses. 

“No apologies,” said the prince, bowing. ‘You 
shall have your proofs in good season.” 

They received their proofs and copies of the photo- 
gun. though his sitters did not venture to ‘‘order’’ 
them. 


——___{@>———————— 


CAN PLANTS SEE? 


The candid observer must admit that many plants 
act as if they had the faculty of seeing. At any rate, 
they manage to find food and support by some 
special sense, which the unscientific mind cannot 
name any better than to call it sight. Mrs. King 
describes a very curious instance of this habit of 
looking out for support on the part of a creeping 
plant in India. 


My husband has broached a theory that I cannot 
remember to have met with before—namely, that 
creeping plants can see, or at any rate have some 
faculty equalling sight. He was sitting in the 
veranda with one foot up against a large pillar, 
near to which grows a kind of convolvulus. Its ten- 
drils were leaning over into the veranda, and to 
Robert’s surprise he presently noticed that they were 
visibly turning towards his leg. He remained in the 
same position, and in less than an hour the tendrils 
had laid themselves over his leg. 

This was in the early morning, and when at break- 
fast he told me of this discovery, we determined to 
make further experiments. When we went out into 
the veranda the tendrils had turned their heads 
back to the railing in disgust. We got a pole and 
leaned it up against the pillar, quite twelve inches 
from the nearest sprays of convolvulus. 

In ten minutes they had begun to curve themselves 
in that direction, and acted exactly as you might 
fancy a very slow snake would do if he wished to 
reach anything. The upper tendrils bent down and 
the side ones curved themselves until they touched 
the pole, and in a few hours were twisted quite 
round it. 

It was on the side away from the light, and except- 
ing the faculty of sight, we can think of no other 
means by which the tendrils could be aware that the 

ole had been placed there. They had to turn away 

rom the light to reach it, and they set themselves in 
motion visibly within a few minutes of the pole’s 
being there. 


—~+or——___—_ 


SHIFTING VIEWS. 


Human life is a kind of circle, so that if a man 
| lives long enough, he comes back to his first condition 
—to second childhood, as it is called. 


At ten years of age a boy thinks his father knows 
| a great deal; at fifteen he knows as much as his fa- 
| ther; at twenty he knows twice as much; at thirty he 
| is willing to take his advice; at forty he begins to 
| think his father knows something, after all; at fifty 
| he begins to seek his advice, and at sixty—after his 
| father is dead—he thinks he was the smartest man 
| that ever lived.— Atchison Globe. 





nieve 
“DRY.” 


The following lines were found written in a volume 
of sermons: 
“If there should be another flood, 
‘or refuge hither fly ; 


yi 
a all the world should be submerged, 
his book would still be dry.” 








” 
“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 
> The late Cardinal Newman’s World-renowned De- 
| The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this | votional Hymn. In book form, 16 pages, charmingly 
| delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with | illustrated by Alice and *. Cornmn sis 2am ee 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which | “A'¥EP 00 40 AUDEN On SONS 
has no affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Bur- 298 & 300 Broadwa y, New York. 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is | —-——— os, 


| unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- | About Gloves 
s 


sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- | 
| tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its | i. 

When buying Gloves, remem- 
ber that there is such a thing as 


(Adv. 








| healthy growth. [Adv. 


Initial Handkerchiefs. 








a pric ° 
There is an entire change in the style | ia oa ae a yorch = om 
of Initial Handkerchiefs this season, better to pay a fair price 
the initial being smaller and better . 
sewed, making the handkerchief more and get good gloves like 
attractive in every way. : 

We placed our order for these goods Hvurcuin- SON 8. They 


early last spring, long before an advance 
in duties or prices was talked of, and 
consequently own them very cheap. 

We have made a specialty for years 
of Initial Handkerchiefs for the Holiday 
season, such a really suitable and ac- 
ceptable Christmas present do they 
make. We do not believe such value 
and assortments can be found any- 
where. Ladies’, 25c. each or six for 
$1.50. Gentlemen’s, 35c. or six for 
$2.00. Postage, 6c. 

Where six handkerchiefs are pur- 
chased, they are mailed in a pretty box, 
the only additional charge being the 3c. 
for postage. Send at once, mentioning | 
Youth’s Companion, to 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, Washington, D.C. 


are made from select- 


ed skins, in the best 
manner, and are WAR- 
RANTED to be the most service- 
able made. If your dealer does 
not keep them, send stamp to the 
manufacturer for the book ** A bout 
Gloves.” It will interest you. 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


| Established 1862. Johnstown, New York. 


Christmas Specialties for Girls. 


ane 20a The “Companion Premium List” is 
| { fullof them. It’s hard to pick out the best. 
We mention page 588 of the “ List.” 
BEAUTIFUL DRESSED DOLL, with 
bisque head, light blue eyes, long, flowing 
hair — will make a most charming gift for 
your little girl. Sent post-paid for $1.65, or by ex- 
, press for $1.25. 
—s On the same page read description of TOY PLAY 
ROOM and SET, CHINA TEA SET, KITCHEN SET and DISHES, and LITTLE 
GIRLS’ FAVORITE TOY SETS. 
THE KENSINGTON ART EMBROIDERY and STAMPING OUTFIT, described 
on page 586, is another popular article. With this Outfit the home can be made 
beautiful and attractive. It also provides a means for making elegant Holiday Gifts 
at a very low cost. Sent post-paid, for $1.15. 
On page 577 find description of MATERIALS for KENSINGTON ART PAINT- 
ING OUTFIT and TISSUE PAPER DECORATIVE OUTFIT. 
EVERY PAGE is crowded with Christmas specialties. Don’t delay your orders. 
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A snap shot at Santa Clans. 
Tommy tries an experiment with his father’s Kodak. 


Send to The Eastman Company, 1347 State St., Rochester, N. Y., 


for a copy of “Do I want a Camera” (ill 
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ustrated’, free by mail. 




























Twenty-seven years ago last June 
IMPERIAL GRANUM Was recommend- 
ed to us by one of the leading physi- 
cians of Cincinnati, for a child whose 
life had been despaired of. We be- 
lieve it saved the child’s life, and it 
has been one of the articles necessary 
to have in the house ever since that 
time. But it is not alone for chil- 
dren. It is equally efficacious for 
the invalid and aged. We have 
recommended it in very many cases, 
and have found it to assimilate and 
nourish when nothing else could bs 
retained. It has steadily increased 
in popularity during all these years. 
and is to-day commended in the 
highest terms by leading physicians 
all over the world. There is proba- 
bly no article on the market which 
receives so much care and attention 
in every detail of manufacture.— 
The Christian at Work, New York, 
August 21, 1890. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
, AND CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALES PROVE 


SOLD‘ BY DRUGGISTS. 
,_ SHIPPING DEPOT, 





} Jno-Canre & Sons, New ork 
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NOVEMBER. 


Th. 27. Hoosac Tunnel opened, 1873. 


Fr. 28. Magellan reached the Pacific, 1520. 


Sa. 29. Capt. John Manly captured the “ Nancy,” 1775. 


Su. 30. Jefferson Davis elected President of the Confed- 
DECEMBER. : {eracy, 1861. 

Mo. 1. Princess of Wales born, 1844. 

Tu. 2. Coup d'Etat in Paris, 1851. 

We. 3. Hernando Cortes died, 1547. 





For the Companion. 
THE SONG OF THE MARKET-PLACE. 
Gay was the theons 
the old Frenc H 
The walls with bunting streamed, and the flags tossed 


up and down. 
“Vive Prot ! Vive l'roi!”— the shout of the people rent 


that poured through the streets of 
town 


e air, 
And the cannon shook and roared, and the bells were 
all a-blare. 


But, crouched by St. Peter’s fount, a beggar with her 

Weary and faint and starved, with eyes that were sad 
and wild, 

Gazed on the passing crowd, and cried, as it went and 
cam 

* Alms, for the love of God! Pity in Jesu’s name!” 

Few were the coins that fell in the little cup she bore, 

But she looked at her starving babe and cried from her 
heart the more— 

* Alms, for the love of God! Mother of Jesu, hear!” 


The steeples shook with bells, and the prayer was 
drowned in a cheer. 


But see! through the thoughtless crowd comes one 
with a regal face. 
He catches the beggar’s prayer and turns with a gentle 
race : — 
S alas thou shalt have, poor soul! —Alas, not a sou to 
! 


share ! 

But stay!” — And he doffs his hat and stands in the 
crowded square. 

Then from his heart he sang a little song of the south, 

A far-off cradle-song, that fell from his mother’s mouth. 

And the din was hushed in the square, and the people 


stood as mute 
As the beasts in the Thracian wood, when Orpheus 
touched his lute. 


The melting tenor ceased, and a sob from the list’ners 
came. 
“Mario!” cried a voice, and the throng caught up the 


“Mario!” and the coins rained like a shower of gold, 
Till the singer’s hat o’erflowed like Midas’ chests of old. 


“ Sister,” he said, and turned to the beggar crouching 
ere, ‘ 
“Take it; the gold is thine; Jesu hath heard thy 
rayer ”’— 
Then’ kissed the white-faced child, and smiling went 
his way, 
Gladdened vith kindly thoughts and the joy of holiday. 
That night, when the footlights shone on the famous 
tenor’s face, 
And he bowed to the splendid throng with his wonted 
rincely grace, 
Cheer after cheer-went up, and, stormed at with flow- 
ers, he s' 
Like a dark and noble 
through the wood 
Wilder the tumult grew, till out of his fine despair 
The thought of the beggar rose, and the song he had 


sung in the square. 
Raisin, his hand, he smiled, and a silence filled the 


pine, when the blossoms blow 


ace, 

while he sang that simple air, with the love-light on 
his face. 

Wet were the singer’s cheeks, when the last note died 


away— 
Brightest of all his bays, the wreath that he won that 
a: 


Sung for the love of God, sung for sweet pity’s sake, 
Song of the market-place, tribute of laurel take. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. | 


—+@o—— 


For the Companion. 
AN INSTRUCTIVE CONTRAST. 


Doctor Littell was the old minister in the village 
of Coston, who had married the fathers and moth- 
ers and received the young people into the church. 
When any of his flock went out into the world, 
he kept his fatherly hold upon them. George 
and Charley Gould, cousins and members of his 
church, left Coston at the same time to go to 
college. Each of them promised to write to the 
old doctor concerning his studies, class-mates and | 
the life at the college. 

Two months afterward he received a letter from | 
each of the boys. He read George’s first. The) 
writer gave a full account of his work and hours 
for study, and then said: 

“Only four members of my class are professing | 
Christians. Of course I associate only with them. 
I hold myself aloof, as I mean to do through life, | 
from sinners and unbelievers. Nor do I find much 
comfort in my intercourse with these four. Her- | 
ing, the foremost in ability among them, is a | 
Baptist. We have had so many disputes upon 
the principal doctrine of his denomination, and 
he has been so deaf to my arguments and so per- 
sistent in his error, that our relations are not 
pleasant. 

“Carr and Laidley are Methodists. I have tried 
to show them the defects in their creed, but in 
vain. Every discussion has resulted in increased 
coolness between us. My Christian life is but a 
lonely one.” 

The old minister shook his head and tore open | 
Charley's letter. 

“There are over twenty men in the class,’”’ he 
wrote. ‘Naturally they are of widely differing 
characters, but for the most part they seem to be | 
manly fellows who are trying to make the best | 
use they can of life. All, I think, are honest 
men, and bred as gentlemen, though all are not | 
avowed followers of Christ. | 

‘It seemed to me that the way to bring them | 
nearer to Him was to induce them to take up His 
work. I proposed that we should open a reading | 
and club room and try to draw away the younger 
men from the saloons and other haunts of vice. ! 


| their time and place, but it is with the history of the 


| around h 


| exemplary fidelity, being always in the shop with the 


fore they stuck them in the corners of the kiln at 


| a few Ss in a rude scrap-book. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Four men who are earnest members of the Chris- | 
tian church have taken up the work enthusiasti- 
cally. The others have helped more or less. 
“The mutual work has brought us closer 
together. When I ventured to propose that we 
should meet on Sunday morning to study the 
gospels together, twelve out of the twenty agreed 
to do so. ‘We have a long journey before us,’ 
| one of them said, ‘and if this chart is to help us 
we ought to know something about it.’ 
| ‘I am very busy and happy.’’ Charley added. | 
‘*These four men are so strong and fervent in | 
their faith that they help me greatly.” 

The old minister sighed as he folded the letters 
and laid them away. He remembered that God 
commanded Moses to speak unto the children of | 
Israel, and bid them—not to squabble over their 
| opinions as to the rules He had laid down for 
them, but—to “‘go forward.”’ 


TURKEY. 


This subject presents itself under many different 
forms. Geographically considered, it lies somewhere 
below whatever may happen to be the southern 
boundary of Russia, both in Europe and in Western 
Asia. Politically, it is the “sick man” who disap- 
points the predictions of his doctors and the expec- 
tations of his heirs. Gastronomically, it has been a 





source of enjoyment to many generations of New 


Englanders, especially near the end of November. | 
All these aspects of “Turkey” are of interest in | 
name as borne by the fowl that we purpose to deal 
now. The domestic fow! of that name is a lineal 
descendant from the wild North American species, 
which was found in Mexico by the Spaniards at the 
time of the Conquest, both wild and domesticated. 
The Spanish sailors and soldiers introduced it into 
the West India Islands under the name of pavon, or 
acock. 

From the West Indies the bird was taken to Spain, 
where it was called pavon de las Indias. The French 
called it dindon, a contraction of cog d’Inde. Evi- 
dently the East Indies were confounded w.th the 
West, for when this fowl was introduced into Ger- 
many it was known as the ‘Calicut hen.” 

Major W. Ross King says that the bird was intro- 
Guged into England about 1520 to 1524, and that it 
received the name which it has since borne simply 
because it was then the custom to refer the origin ef 
all strange and foreign articles to Turkey. It would 
not be at all surprising to find all the trade with 
Mediterranean ports at that time credited to that 
country. 

Re 
sades, a few centuries before, it had been the prac- 
tice to speak of all Mohammedan people as Saracens, 
while the fact was that that people were but a small 
tribe in Arabia. The instances are quite parallel. 

When the fowl was brought to this country, its 
original home, it kept the name which had been given 
it in England, and, more than that, it gave this name 
to the undomesticated variety, which has since been 
known as the wild turkey. The circle was completed, 
and a bird that belonged exclusively to this conti- 
nent, without having gone away from its home at all, 

ot credit for having been brought from the East. It 
sa good example of the confusion of names likely 
to occur almost anywhere. 


a. 


TURNING-POINTS. 


John Campbell Shairp, afterward Principal Shairp, 
went up to Balliol College at Oxford with a strong 
body, well-trained to athletic sports, and a strong 
intellect, well-trained also, in its way. He was 
resolved to succeed as a scholar and worked hard for 
a month, refusing all invitations to ride and even to 
play his favorite game of cricket, though the thud of 
the ball on the bat made his heart beat madly. 


But the longings of the flesh, or rather the muscles, 
proved too much for him. He hired a horse one day | 
and rode toa hunt. The next day there was a tap at 
his door, and, upon gees J it, he found waiting out 
side the chiefs of the athletic club at Balliol, jolly, | 
friendly fellows, well-born and well-bred. 

“We heard,” said one, smiling and bowing, “that 
we should find the Freshman here who came in first 
at the hunt yesterday. As good a bit of riding as | 
ever I saw!” | 

Shairp eagerly welcomed his visitors. There was a 
free-masonry between him and them. They loved 
horses, dogs, cricket, golf, hunting; so did he. Ina 
few days they were his friends and intimate compan- | 
ions. His strong body asserted itself. Why not row, 
ride, win the prizes at cricket, enjoy life? His books 
— to grow dusty on the shelves. 

ne day he was stopped on the street by one of the 
— well known as a likely claimant for ‘‘a double- 
rst. 

“There is a rumor,” he said, “that a Freshman in | 
Balliol has a copy of Kant in the original German 
which he is translating. Are you the man?” 

Shairp modestly pleaded guilty, and the Senior 
walked home with him. German philosophy was 
then an almost unknown region to English scholars. 
Shairp’s knowledge of it made him at once a lion in | 
his heey among the reading men. They gathered | 

m. He gave up his sports and devoted him- 
self to his books with fresh zeal. 

The world knows the result. “I owe it to Kant,” | 
he was wont to say, “that Iam not a golfer, and no 
more.” 

And this, in a sense, was true. When he chose to| 
study German, as a boy of fifteen, he laid the founda- 
tion for the later “‘accident’”’ on which seemed to be 
built his future success. 


a ce en 
MADE GENTLE. 


A fine sentiment deeply felt by one person will 
prove contagious, however i his pani 
may seem at first, and however unobtrusive he may 
be himself; sometimes, indeed, his influence is all 
the greater for being unobtrusive and unconscious. 
The authors of “Blessed be Drudgery and Other 
Papers” relate a touching little story of how sympa- 
thy and affection sprang up in an unlikely place. 


A workman in a pottery factory had one small in- 
valid child at home. He wrought at his trade with 





opening of the day. Every night he carried to the 
bedside of his “wee lad,” as he called him, a flower, 
a bit of ribbon, or a fragment of crimson glass, some- | 
thing that would lie out on the white counterpane | 
and give color to the room. 
He was a quiet, unsentimental man, and said noth- 
ing to any one about his affection for his boy. He 
simply went on loving him, and soon the whole shop | 
was brought into half-conscious fellowship with him. | 
The workmen made curious little jars and cups, | 
and painted diminntive pictures upon their sides be. 





burning-time. One brought some fruit, and another | 
Not one of | 
them whispered a word; this solemn thing was not 
to be talked about. They 


. . ___ | orders 
ers will recall how, in the time of the Cru- 


| the train that had run through without a signal. 


| fibre by nature, grew gentle and kind, and some | 


dropped ——a as the weary look on their patient 

fellow-worker’s face 

the inevitable shadow was —s 

day some one did a piece of work fo 

it on the sanded ban 

later and go earlier. 
So when the bell tolled and the little coffin came 

out of the lonely door, a hundred stalwart working- 

men from the pottery, all in their clean clothes, stood 

just round the corner. 


nearer. 
r him, and put 


grave that small burden of a child, though probably 
not one of them had ever seen him. 


——_—+or—___—_—_—__ 
For the Companion. 
AT THE OLD HOME. 


You give no sign of welcome, 
me house “oe the hill! 
The grave of all Thanksgivings 

Were not more cold and still! 


No mother face, in welcome, 
Shines through the narrow pane 

To — returning footsteps 

Along the winding lane. 


The sad-voiced hemlocks, only, 
ag. a the old-time psalm. 

The father’s “ Lord, we thank Thee!” 
Thrills not the evening calm. 


But in the leafless orchard 

Low headstones, loved of light, 
Tell of a new bene pipe 

And songs beyond the night! 


GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


—__—_+o+—__ —— 


NOT TO BE FRIGHTENED. 


According to the New York World the only man | 
| who did not strike during the recent trouble among 


the yardmen and switchmen on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad was a watchman by the name of Patrick 
Sweeny. 
over six feet in height, and of astonishing strength 
and vigor. He has been employed upon the road 
ever since it was opened. In 1862 he was a switch- 


| man at Stuyvesant, between which point and New 


York the road was then a single track. 


Fifteen carloads of soldiers on a special train 
reached Stuyvesant one morning, bound for New 
York. Sweeny was on duty, and aopeet the train, 
because the one which preceded it had carried no 
sigrral to give warning that a special was behind it. 

The commander of the troops could not understand 
why the train had come to a standstill. On jumping 
out to make inquiry, he found Sweeny standing be- 
side the switch, which he had locked. 

“What does this mean?” 
“Don’t you know that these are Federal troops, under 
rom Washington to proceed to New York 
without delay? What do you mean by stopping the 
train without orders?” 

Sweeny pointed his thumb over his shoulder in 
the direction of the single track. 

“The train ahead carried no ane for ye,” he said, 
“and there bees an up train on the way.” 

“Unlock that switch instantly,” commanded the 
officer, drawing his sword. ‘Not a moment’s delay, 
now. Unlock it!” 

“T’ll not,” said Sweeny, and the words were 
scarcely out of his mouth before a dozen soldiers 
hustled him into his shanty. One thrust his bayonet 
into the board alongside of Sweeny’s neck. Two 
others pinned him in a similar manner under the 
arms. Half a dozen others placed the muzzles of their 
muskets within three inches of his head. 

“Give up that key and let the train proceed !’’ 

But the switchman did not flinch. 

“Not wan step does this train move,” he answered, 
without a tremor. 

“TI will give you one min —” 

At that moment a whistle was heard, and before 
the officer could finish his order the train for Albany 
came flying along at the rate of forty miles an hour. 
Sweeny’s watchfulness and courage had prevented a 
terrible disaster. 

It did not take either the officers or the men long 
to realize what they had escaped, or to appreciate the 
spirit of the man who had been ready to give up his 


| own life rather than allow theirs to be sacrificed. 


Shortly afterward the president of the road sent 
Sweeny a check for a generous amount, and at the 
same time discharged the engineer and conductor of 


—_—_$—$4(@>— 


PRESIDENT AND JOCKEY. 


Thomas Jefferson’s favorite exercise was riding; 
he was a good judge of horses, and always rode a 
fine one. One day during his presidential term he 
was riding in the neighborhood of Washington when 
he was met by a jockey. The man did not know the 
President, but his professional eye was caught in a 
moment by the noble steed. Coming up with an 
impudent boldness, he accosted the rider, and began 


| talking about the horse, his points, his age and his 


value, and ended by offering to “swap.” 


Jefferson gave him brief replies and no encourage- 
ment. The man offered boot, and pressed and in- 
creased his bids, as the closer he looked at the steed 
the better he liked him. All his offers were refused 
with a coolness that nettled him. He wanted to see 
the animal’s gait, and urged Jefferson to trot with 
him for a wager. 

At length, seeing that the stranger was no customer, 
and utterly impracticable, the jockey raised his whip 
and struck the President’s horse across the flank, set- 
ting him off in a sudden gallop, and at the same time 
put spurs to his own beast, hoping for a race. Jeffer- 
son kept his seat, reined in his horse, and put an 
omeny effective rein upon his own temper. 

he jockey wondered, but impudently turned it off 
with a laugh, and still Sosping by the side of his new 
acquaintance, commenced talking politics. He was a 
stanch Federalist, and had many hard things to say 
against “Long Tom” and the policy of his adminis- 
tration. Jefferson took his part in the conversation, 
and urged some arguments on the other side. 

Meanwhile they had ridden into the city, and soon 
were opposite the gate of the presidential mansion. 
Here Jefferson reined up, and courteously invited the 
man to enter. The jockey raised his eyebrows and 
asked, ‘‘Do you live here?” 

“Yes,’”’ was the simple reply. 

“Why, stranger, what on earth might be your 
name?” 

‘“My name is Thomas Jefferson.” 


The jockey turned pale; then, putting spurs to his | 


nag, he exclaimed, “ 


! - nd my name is Richard Jones, 
and I’m off!” 


SS 


BROTH FOR ONE. 


The Detroit News prints an entertaining little story 
which may be read with profit by many husbands, 


and from which some wives may possibly derive a | 
useful hint. A certain young gentleman of Saginaw, | P 


it appears, was given to bragging about his perfect 
wife, and was rather fond of taking a friend home to 
dinner unannounced, in order to show what a good 
meal his wife always had ready. 


One morning he said to his wife that he should not 


put the gifts in the old | come home at noon, as business would detain him in 


man’s hat, where he found them; he understood all| town. Accordingly she got from the market oysters 
about it. Little by little all the men, of rather coarse ' enough to make herself a dinner. At noon she was’ brother, whom he had not seen for twenty years. 


told them beyond mistake that | 
Every | 


to dry, so that he might come | 


Most of them had given a | 
| half-day’s time for the privilege of following to the 


He is described as eighty-five years old, | 


thundered the officer. | 


NOV. 27, 1890. 


considerably disconcerted to see her husband coming 
| with a friend. There was nothing in the house, and 
the market was two miles away. 

It was an awkward situstion, but her wits helped 
her out of it. She set the table with faultless linen 
and dainty china, with a sprinkling of preserves, 
| breads and sauce bottles on the snowy cloth. There 
were oysters enough for one dish, but not enough for 
two. So she made one bowl of delicious oyster broth, 
putting into it all the oysters. Then, with hot water, 
pepper and butter, she made another bowl of stuff 
that looked like m pene broth. 
| She set the real article before the guest, and the 
| counterfeit before her husband, and excused herself 
= oe table on the ground that she had already 
dined. 

The visitor tasted his broth and gave words to his 
delight. It was the best he had ever eaten. The 
host took one spoonful of his and nearly fainted. He 
looked at his friend, but he was eating as if oyster 
broth was the only real food on earth. 

The head of the family made his dinner of bread 
and butter, and meantime wondered what his friend 
could be thinking of. He was almost provoked when 
his guest stopped at the door to compliment his wife 
upon her delicious broth. 

That evening his wife explained the mystery. The 
News does not mention whether she enforced the 
moral. 

SS 


WHAT HE FEARED. 


Sometimes it seems a little strange that the one 
business in which a dealer seldom asks for a deposit 
in advance from a customer whom he does not know 
is the one in which a very valuable article is given 
confidingly into the customer’s hands. This is the ~ 
livery stable business. A stranger appears, asks for 
a horse and carriage, receives them, and nothing is 
said, except in rare instances, about his responsi- 
bility. 

The reason is that there is very little likelihood, in 
any civilized country, that any one will undertake to 
steal a horse and carriage. Civilization and officers 
of the law have made it next to impossible to dispose 
of a stolen horse and escape capture. 

The same principle makes certain extremely valua- 
ble diamonds almost perfectly safe property. A 
gentleman who possessed one valued at fifty thou- 
| sand dollars passed it freely from hand to hand ina 
large commercial establishment, and even allowed a 
man whom he knew nothing about to take it out of 
the room. 

“I should think you would be afraid that it would 
be stolen,” some one said. 

The owner of the diamond smiled. 

“Its value is its protection,” he said. “A thief, in 
order to realize anything upon that diamond, would 
have to take it to a large dealer, and the diamond is 
perfectly well known to every such dealer in America 
or Europe. It would be recognized and held at once.” 

“But could not the thief have it cut up into small 
diamonds, and sold in that way?’ 
| “To be cut, it would have to go either to Amster- 





dam or to one of two or three menin America. In 
either case, it would be found registered, with my 
| Mame as its owner. It would be of no more real 
value to the thief than a lump of coal.” 
This circumstance would serve very well as an 
| illustration of the difference between possession and 
ownership, in the case of the horse as well as of the 
diamond. 
| Inacertain case which occurred not long ago, how- 
| ever, the ordinary rule about letting horses was not 
applied by ‘a stable-keeper. A young man of rather 
feeble appearance called for a saddle horse for a ride 
| through the park. 
The horse was saddled, and the stable-keeper said, 
“T shall have to ask you to pay in advance.” 
“What!” said the surprised young man. ‘Do you 
| think I would not come back with the horse?” 
| “Not exactly that,” said the stable man. 


“Pm 
| afraid the horse might come back without you!” 





at 

| MUNCHAUSEN IN KANSAS, 

| A Dakota man and a Kansas man were sitting on 
| cracker boxes at the grocery store, and the Dakota 
| man had just told a story about the big beets that 
| were raised on the Red River. It was so large « 
| story that a flour barrel near the stove coughed sus- 
piciously and the Kansas man whittled off a larger 
| slice of pine than usual from the corner of his box. 
Finally he said, in a pensive tone, as if calling up the 
| details gradually out of a roomy past: 





| “T remember when I went to Kansas in the spring 
| of ’68 it was awfully dry, but I had great faith in the 
| productiveness of the soil, and I put in eighty acres 
| of the finest seed wheat you ever saw. It didn’t rain 
| all summer, and not a spear of that wheat came up. 
| _ **Well, gentlemen, I can tell you I felt pretty sad. 
| But I managed to scrape through the winter and the 
| next spring I sowed the same piece of land to barley. 
| But it didn’t rain a drop all that year, and not a blade 
| of that barley came out of the ground. 
| ‘You may depend upon it, I felt pretty nigh dis- 
| couraged. But with the help of my wife’s relations 
| I pulled through the winter. I had great faith in the 
soil and the next spring I sowed the same piece of 
| ground to oats. If you will believe me, not a drop of 
rain fell all summer and the oats never came up. 
“That was the summer of ’70. Well, in that fall it 
| began to rain, and it did rain. The flood was a tribu- 
| tary to that rain. It kept right on raining all spring, 
| and in July I had the finest crop of wheat you ever 
| saw—the wheat that I sowed in ’68, you understand. 
| “I harvested it and just after it was all in it began 
to rain again, and the next summer the finest crop 
of barley you ever saw came up, the barle 
sowed in ’69. It was a fine crop and I paid o 
remaining debts with it. 
“The next spring we had a fine rain, and the oats 
that I had planted in ’70 began to come up, and —” 
The Kansas man looked up and saw that he was 
alone. Even the flour barrel had edged away behind 
the stove, and the Kansas man smiled as he said to 
—— “The soil of Kansas is remarkably produc- 
ive. 


that I 
all my 


—_@>——___ 
GOOSE AND TURKEY. 


There was once a simple-minded Irish farmer out 
West, who, along toward Thanksgiving time, was 
visited by a neighbor, a newly arrived German, who 

| wanted to buy a turkey. The German could not 
speak English, but had managed to learn to pro- 
nounce the word “turkey,” or something like it. 


“Ter-r-r-key! Ter-r-r-rkey!” he exclaimed to the 
Irishman, showing his pocket-book at the same time. 
| “‘An’ is it a toorkey that ye want to buy?” said the 
| Irishman. “Sure, an’ why didn’t ye say so? But 
yer anner shall have the turkey.” 
| And then he called to his wife. 
“‘Nora,” said he, “bring the gintleman a toorkey 
from the hinnery !” 
“-_ ba gece | is it?” said Nora, brushing up to her 
husband and speaking below her breath. ‘“An’ how 
will ye sell him a toorkey, ye spalpeen, whin ye know 
well there’s niver the loikes of a toorkey an the 
lace?” 
| “Whisht, Nora,” said Pat, “give him the ould 
i pang can’t ye see that not a blissed worrd of Eng- 

ish does the gintleman shpake? Sure, he’ll niver 
| know the difference!” 





——+or—__———- 


“YER hair has got to be seldom, Jock,” was the 


way a Scotchman put it when he met his bald-headed 
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For the Companion. 
MY THANKSGIVING. 


We had planned for so many, Thanksgiving, 
A dozen or more, big and small; 

And then Jack and Jo had the measles, 
And nobody came here at all! 


And I—I suppose I was naughty, 
For mamma looked troubled and sad 
When I said that I wouldn’t be thankful, 
For I’d nothing to make me glad. 


But all the long day, Thanksgiving, 
I had to sit bolstered in bed 
With the dreadfullest, awfullest toothache, 


* 


| And he went off, rubbing the apple on the sleeve 
of his grimy jacket. 
| The boy looked after him with a troubled face. 
| He knew that this boy lived in a little yellow 
| cottage down the Green Lane, and that he had 
| five brothers and sisters, and that his mother was 
| very poor, but he had never spoken to him before. 
| He was still thinking about them when the bell 
| rang for dinner. 
He went in hand-in-hand with Cousin Sarah, 
and they sat side by side, because they thought it 
would be more sociable. 

When Mary brought in the turkey, it looked 
almost big enough to carry her instead. It was 


smelling, oh! so good! And it puffed out its 
breast, and held its arms and legs close to its 
sides, and looked as proud as if it were still strut- 
ting about the barnyard. 

Cousin Sarah carved it, and gave the boy the 
drumsticks, which he liked best, and took a piece 
of the breast herself; but that seemed to make 
very little impression on the great turkey. 

The boy was silent for a while, for he was 
hungry, and the drumsticks were very good. 
Presently, however, he said, ‘‘Cousin Sarah !”’ 

‘“*Yes, dear!’’ said she. 





Till I thought I was almost dead! 


And the next day I truly was thankful, | 
More thankful than I can quite tell, 
For I hadn’t a mite of a toothache, | 
And it did seem so good to be well. | 


——_+or—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE BOY'S 
THANKSGIVING. 


It was Thanks- 
giving Day, and 
the boy was 
standing in the 
doorway, watch- 
ing papa and 
mamina get in- 
to the carriage. 
They were going 
away, though 
they didnot want 
to go at all, and 
the boy had to 
stay at home, 
though he want- 
ed to go. Things 
sometimes hap- 
pen so! 

Papa and 
mamma had to 
dine with Aunt 
Briggs, because 
she was ninety 
years old and 
all alone, and 
Aunt Briggs did 
not like little 
boys. So papa 
and mamma 
looked very sad 
as they kissed 


“Must people give thanks when they haven’t 
anything to give thanks for ?”” 

“Why, what do you mean, dear boy? Every 
one has something to be thankful for, and you 
have a very great deal.” 

*“*Yes, I know J have!”’ said the boy. ‘I have 
papa and mamma, and you and—” here he ran 





their hands for 


good-by, and 
when the boy 
saw that, he 


tried to look as if he liked to be left behind, and 
smiled and kissed his hand to them very cheer- 
fully. 

But after they were gone, he felt very solitary, 
so he thought he would go and feed his guinea- 
pigs. He took them some cabbage-leaves, and 
they ate till their eyes stood out, so the boy 
thought they ought not to have any more, and 
took away the rest of the leaves, which made 
them squeak just as pitifully as if they were 
starving. Guinea-pigs are like that! 

He gave the rest of the cabbage-leaves to the 
snails that lived down by the fence; he was sure | 
they must be very hungry, because the things 
they used to eat were all withered and gone. | 
‘‘Here is your Thanksgiving dinner, snails!’’ he | 
said, gravely. ‘‘You are thieves, you know, | 
because you used to eat the peas and the celery, 
but I suppose you get hungry just the same.” | 
The snails said nothing, but perhaps they were 
grateful. 

Then the boy went and looked over the fence 
for a little while. Two boys were fighting for an 
apple, out in the street, and presently the bigger 
boy got it away from the smaller one, and the 
smaller one cried. ‘‘Here! hi!’’ said the boy, to 
the one who had lost the apple. ‘Wait a minute!” 
He ran to the kitchen, and brought back a great 
round, rosy apple, three times as big as the one 
for which the boys had been fighting. 

“Take this!’’ he said to the little boy. 
you hungry ?” 

‘Yes, I be!’’ said the boy, who was very ragged 
and very dirty. 

“But you will have your Thanksgiving dinner 
soon, won't you ?”’ asked our boy. 

The other nodded. ‘Salt fish and taters!’’ he 
said. 

Our boy looked very serious. ‘No turkey ?” | 
he asked. | 

‘Well, I guess not!’’ said the other, whose | 
name was Timmy Jawkins. 

“Thank ye!’ he added, gruffly. 
give it to Sis. 





‘Are 





“T’m goin’ to | 
She can’t eat salt fish.”’ 


| 


his eye over the table—‘‘turkey and cranberry 
sauce and mashed potatoes and rice and gravy 
and celery, and what we are going to have for 
dessert, and my guinea-pigs. 

‘But must people be thankful for salt fish and 
potatoes, when they haven’t anything else at all?” 

Cousin Sarah thought they must, because salt 
fish was a very great deal better than nothing, 
and the boy returned to his drumsticks, finished 
the first, and began on the second. 

Presently he said, ‘‘Will you have some more 
turkey, Cousin Sarah ?” 


“No, dear, thank you! I have had quite 


| enough.”* 


The boy drew a long breath. ‘‘Then J can have 


| the rest of the turkey !”’ he said, in a tone of sat- | 


isfaction, ‘‘because mamma told Mary she might 
go to dinner with her sister after we were done.” 

Cousin Sarah looked at him in amazement. 
““My dear little boy,’’ she said, ‘‘what do you 
mean? The rest of this huge turkey? Why, 
you would die! and anyway you couldn’t eat 
half of it.” 

“T don’t want it myself!’’ the boy explained. 
“T want to take it to the Jawkinses, because they 
have nothing but salt fish and potatoes, and Iam 
afraid they may not know that they ought to 
give thanks for that.” 

Cousin Sarah thought it very probable, from 
what she knew of the Jawkins family, but she 
listened with interest to the boy’s. story about 
Timmy Jawkins, the apple, and the salt fish. 

Then she rose and said, **You shall take the 
turkey to them, dear boy! I am sure it is just 
what your mamma would like. Only, I think 
you will have to let me carry it for you, for it is 
almost as big as you are.” 

So Cousin Sarah took the turkey on its great 
blue platter, and the boy took the cranberry sauce 
in one hand, and a dish of apples in the other, 
and off they went. 

The people whom they met looked very much 


| surprised to see a young lady carrying a huge 


| turkey through the street, but Cousin Sarah didn’t 


like a brown mountain, all smoking hot, and | 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


care in the least for that, but only thought how 
pretty the boy looked, trudging along before her, 
| holding his cranberry sauce so carefully, and 
looking round every now and then to see if she 
| was all right. 

So they reached the poor little cottage where 
the Jawkinses lived, and they stopped a moment 
outside the door to take breath, for they had been 
walking fast. 

They heard a child crying inside, and then a 
tired woman’s voice said, ‘It’s all there is, dear, 
*cept taters. Try a tater, and then Timmy ‘Il give 
ye the pretty apple. Do now, Sissy, like a good 
girl! Doctor said ye must eat, else ye wouldn’t 
never git well.” 

At this moment Cousin Sarah opened the door, 
and stood holding up the great turkey, while the 
boy marched in bravely with his two dishes. 

‘‘Here is your Thanksgiving dinner!’ he said, 
looking round at the six hungry faces which were 
clustered around the bare table. ‘‘You must give 
thanks, you know, even when it’s only salt fish, 
but I thought you could give more thanks for 
turkey and cranberry sauce, ’cause I’m sure I 
could myself.’’ And, for the first time in their 
lives, the Jawkins children did give thanks! 





Lavra E. RIcHarps. 
ee 


LiTTLe three-year-old Alice was trying to tell, 
in her baby way, something which had occurred 
a day or two before, when Molly, her five-year- 
old sister, with great dignity remarked, ‘‘“Mamma, 
don’t you think Alice has a good remember ?”’ 








For the Companion. 
WHAT PEARL THOUGHT. 
“Thanksgiving is just giving thanks,” said Grace ; 
‘And having a thankful heart,” said Ned; 
Little Pearl looked up with a troubled face : 
“TI fought it was turkey and pudding!”’ she said. 


—+or- 
For the Companion. 


JOHNNY’S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


the wide world. 


ess, saw him go by just as she was making her 
own dinner ready this year, and so that is why 
Johnny got that beautiful golden-brown pumpkin- 
pie. 

What if it was a saucer one, and scant at that ? 

It was his very own, and he had never had any 
| pie before except the broken pieces which the 
restaurant man sometimes gave him, so he made 
up his mind to make the most of it. 

Going down on Washington Street, he found a 
pile of new, clean dry-goods boxes just emptied, 
and piled there for the truckman to remove. He 
soon had his table set on a clean pine board in 
great style. 

If you had been sitting there with him in that 
| great dry-goods box he would have passed you 











| pasteboard plates filled with pie—apple, mince, | 


| and custard ; plum-pudding, fruit-cake and cheese, 
| plenty of it, with apples, peaches and pears for 
dessert. 
But J will tell you that each bit of pasteboard 
contained only a tiny triangle of pumpkin-pie. 
But Johnny had his Thanksgiving dinner and 
| was happy. E. H. 
| ————+er—- 


8. 


| Hop, who was taking his first sail on the ocean 
and was very seasick, piteously asked his mother, 
‘‘Mamma, am I homesick ?”’ 


Johnny was a bootblack, without kith or kin in | 


Thanksgiving dinners were generally quite be- | 
yond his reach, but little Miss Brown, the tailor- | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 
CROSS-WORD JINGLE. 
In wrist, in grist, in twist, 
In humble, but never in lowly ; 
In mean, in clean, in dean, 
In consecrate, never in holy ; 
In black, in stack, in rack, 
In August, but not in October; 
In sing, in wing, in fling, 
| In grim, but never in sober; 
| In live, in give, in sieve, 
In drink, but never in nectar; 
} In grain, in main, in stain, 
| In ghost, but never in spectre. 
| Now those who can rightly read my rhyme 
Will find ’tis a word of holiday time. 


CLEVELAND. 


2. 
PECULIAR ACROSTIC. 

Susan Maria had charge of setting the dinner-table, 
and made a list, helter-skelter, of 36 items which 
she wished Bridget to provide for it. From the first 
18 items on this list, in order, the name of a modern 
festival, which the dinner was to celebrate, may be 
spelled; and from the second 18 items, in order, the 
name of an ancient festival which suggested it. To 
do this, take the second letter of the 2d, 5th, 11th, 
| 2ist, 29th, 35th; the third letter of the 14th; the last 

letter of the 18th, 
and the initials of 
the remaining 28 
items. 


i. 


ee kK KK 
RK RR, 
KR RK KK, 
eK RK KK, 
ke KK RK, 
kee KKK 
kK, 


* 


ore cote 


& 


"ee RR RE 
RRR, 
eee 
RR, 
ek KK, 
3, RR RK RR 
U4, eR RK KK, 
RR RK KF 
kk RR 
b, eK KKK, 
RRR eK, 
RRR KEK, 
RRR RK, 
RR KK, 
Bl. Fe RRR Re, 
DO KKK KK, 
RRR EK, 
RRR KR RE K, 
RRR RK KK, 
RRR KK KK, 


3. 
PUZZLE. 
Express aloud 
your gratitude; 
Then with a parti- 
ciple conclude ; 
Next add a word 


KeEK ST 





oft used for 
“light,” 
My whole enjoy 
with all your 
4. might. 
TRIPLE WORD HEXAGON. 
2 4 
* * 
* * * * 
| * * * * 
| * * . + 
* * 3 * * 
1 * * * 5 
| * * * 
* * * 
* * * 
| * * * 
| o* * *10 
| * * g * * 
* * * * 
| * * * * 
*7 * * Qg * 
* * 
| * « 
* * 
* * 
*~ * 
11 * * 12 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
Ae 
13 


From 1 to 2. High male voices. 
From 2 to 3. Economical. 
From 3 to 4. The history of Jesus Christ. 
From 4 to 5. Parts of a book. 
From 1 to 6. Expression of gratitude. 
From 3 to 8. Bestowing. 
From 5 to 10. A religious discourse. 
From 6 to 7. Holy. 
From 7 to 8. Beginning from a certain time. 
From 8 to 9. Visitors. 
From 9 to 10. A man careless of dress and neatness. 
From , to 11. A subordinate church officer. 
| From 11 to 13. A beginner. 
| From 13 to 12. Inland duty. 


| From 9 to 12. To greet. H. A. G. 





| “ 
| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| 1. Ist Stanza—Said. 2dStanza—Say. 3dStanza— 
| Saint Cecilia’s day. 
|. 2 St. Catharine.—Solar, tyler, choir, attar, tenor, 
| honor, asper, rover, idler, nagor, ether. 
| 3. Rain, rain, go away, 

_ Come again another day. 
4. Thomas Chatterton; prodigy; literature; Bris- 
tol, England; eighteen; antiquities ; 


black-letter; 
perfection; ancient poems. 





| 5. Laughter. Daughter. 

6. Do(v)e, Doe. Trap, Rap. Flute, Lute. Stage, 
Stag, Tag. Cape,Cap. Plant, Plan. Ch(a)in, Chin. 
Cl(e)an, Clan. 


7. Rib, bon (Ribbon), 











BRIDGING THE MOLASSES. 


The following story, told by an eye-witness, is 
entitled to a place among the instances of intelli- 
gence among the lower animals. A cook was much 
annoyed to find her pastry-shelves attacked by ants. 
By careful watching it was discovered that they came 
out twice a day in search of food, at about seven in 
tle morning and four in the afternoon. How were 
the pies to be protected against these invaders? 


After many things had been tried without success, 
it was suggested that a circle of molasses an inch in 
diameter be made around the pies. The next morn. 
ing, therefore, one of the boys, who had a personal 
interest in the matter, got up early and prepared his 
attack. By a quarter of seven everything was ready, 
and he took his point of observation. 

He did not have long to wait, for at ten minutes of | 
seven, he noticed that off in the left hand corner of | 
the pantry was a line of ants slowly makin their | 
way in the direction of the pies. ‘They seemed like a 
vast army coming forth to attack the enemy. In 
front was a leader, who was larger than any of the 
others and who always kept a little ahead of his 
troops. 

They were of the sort known as the medium-sized 
red ant, which is regarded as the most intelligent of 
its kind, whose scientific name is formica rubra. 

Slowly they marched along in double file, until the 
leader came within six inches of the circle of molasses. 
Then, evidently, a signal to halt was given, for every 
ant stood still while the leader went on to investigate 
the unforeseen obstacle. cap he returned, and i 


stead of taking his place agai at the head of the 
army, he went along the line, summoning here and 
there one—the leading intellects, probably—from the 
ranks. 

About forty ants out of five hundred stepped out 
and joined the leader. The general and his aids held 
a council, and then proceeded to examine the circle 
of molasses. Certain portions of it seemed to 
assigned to the different ants, and each selected 
unerringly the point in the section under his charge 
where the stream of molasses was narrowest. Then 
the leader made his tour of investigation. 

He went around the entire circle and decided upon 
one particular spot as the narrowest; his aids joined 
him there, and then, one being left to guard this 
narrow point, the others returned to those who were 
stillin line. The order to march was given, and the 
ants all made their way to a nail-hole in the wall at 
which the plastering was loose. 

Here they broke rank, and set about cursing ieces 
of plaster to the place in the molasses which had 
been agreed upon as the narrowest. To and fro they 
went, from the nail-hole to the molasses, until, at 
half-past eleven o’clock, they had thrown a bridge 
across. Then they formed themselves in line again 
and marched over, and by a quarter of twelve every 
ant was eating pie. 





—__—__+o+—- ——. 





A FLEMISH LEGEND. 


The Flemish people of Belgium and Holland are a 
simple and slow-going race, but are by no means 
without a sense of humor. They have an imaginary 
character—La Guerliche they call him—of whom they | 
tell all manner of stories; a bantering, boastful old | 
fellow, who speaks in parables and proverbs, but often | 
to the point. He is always very ready in his replies, 
as the following story of his wisdom illustrates : 

| 
| 


On a certain occasion the King of the Netherlands | 
visited his faithful subjects of Flanders. On his way | 
through the country he passed by what he declared 
was the finest farm he had ever seen; and within but 
astep he came across the most beautiful windmill 
that had ever met his gaze. 

“Whose mill is that?” the king asked. 

“It is the miller La Guerliche’s mill, sire.” 

“And whose farm is that?’’ 

“Tt belongs to the Bailiff Carefree, sire.” 

“Carefree, eh? Well, he must be a happier man | 
than I am. Let word be sent to him at once that I 
shall give him audience to-morrow, in order to put 
three questions to him: first, how much the moon | 
weighs; second, how much his king is worth; and 
third, what I am thinking. If he answers any one of 
these questions wrong, he will be hanged.” 

Bailiff Carefree was in despair when he heard this 
summons from the king, but La Guerliche -offered to 
take his place before the king on condition that he, 
Carefree, should renounce his claim to the hand of | 
Trinette, who was beloved of both. 

Carefree accepted the terms, and next day La| 
Guerliche appeared before the king. } 

‘Well, well,” said the monarch, fiercely, ‘“‘and can 
you tell me how much the moon weighs?” 

“Exactly a hundred weight,” said La Guerliche. 

**How do you know that?” 

‘Because it consists of four quarters.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the king. ‘Now tell me what 
you estimate my value at.” 

“Twenty-nine silver pieces.” 

“What! Scoundrel, what do you mean?” 

“Ah, sire, our Master was sold for thirty pieces, 
and, as a good Christian, I should have to rate you a 
little lower.” 

“Um—very well,” said the king. 
haps you can tell me what I think?” 

Aes a sire. You think I’m Bailiff Carefree.” 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, [am not. I’m La Guerliche!” 

“TI appoint vou my prime minister, on the spot!” 
said the king, with great enthusiasm. 


“And now, per- 


or 
TWO BOUQUETS. 


There is no accounting for tastes, and among wise | 


people there is not much disputing about them. But 


even the wise and the kind-hearted are frequently | 


amused by displays of shockingly bad taste—that is 
to say, of taste radically different from their own. In 
Mrs. King’s book on India, she tells a good story 
bearing upon this point. 


At a flower show the ladies were judges in one 
hall, while in another hall the gentlemen awarded 
the prizes. A comparison of results brought into 
strong light the contrast of opinions; or rather, the 
difference of standards. 

“We had no great difficulty,” says Mrs. King, “in 
awarding the eye for the best arranged cut flowers 
to a basket filled with a most graceful and artistic 
combination of scarlet, yellow, white and blue. 

“It was in amusing contrast to another bouquet to 
which the masculine judges awarded their first prize. 
We begged them to let us guess which was the prize- 
winner, and going round the table we unanimously 
fixed on one; but the men shook their heads. So we 
tried again, and, after fixing unsuccessfully on three 
more, we humbly confessed ourselves beaten. 

“The judges’ faces fell, and with some shyness they 
pointed out the arrangement that had seemed to 


them the most cothmendable. It was like a cauliflower 
in shape, and contained a great quantity of flowers 
all so tight and neat that they might have been | 
clipped! Our presence of mind was not equal to 
saying more than ‘Oh, really!’ and one of the judges 
remarked, almost 
something solid /’ 


apologetically, *You see we like 





For Christmas or New Year’s 
buy Anabasis. 


: lite ina 
Nothing equals “‘ Wood’s Spiced Herbs”’ 


for flavoring Poultry Dressing. Ask your grocer. [Adv. pot eg 


> - 
Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, or 

Sore Throat. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give im-. 

mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. [Adv. * 


AN OWL MAID. 

We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of “‘An 
Owl Maid,’’ Floss to work it, INGALLS’ Book OF STITCH- 
Es and Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of Stamp- 
ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materials, Stamped Goods, Art 
Books, ete. All for six 2-cent stamps. (12 cents.) 

Address, J. F, INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. _ 


Whiteman Milk Jars. 


Agents Wanted in Every Place. 
Every Milk Dealer Needs Them. 


144 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


AMINS feiteoiors thar are brittany and 
who 


AST. A package each of Ture 
DYE! 


key Red, Green, Orange, 
Brown, Scarlet and Yellow, 
or 44 dozen any color wanted for 

y 

hk: 


40c. Single pkg. 10c. with sample 


card and catalogue. Agts. wanted, 
W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 
ees 
“THE 
Bayard Taylor’s description of the “‘Land of the Mid- 











BATH {ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


Affording a 
refreshing 
Turkish Bath | who are un- 
at home. able to walk, 

Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. 
NEW HAVEN CHAIR CO., New Haven,Ct. 




















| 





BEAUTIFUL LAND.” 


night Sun” interested thousands of people, and thou- 


sands are now wetng sivacted to a much more beautiful 
land, the famous Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. If you 
would know more of this land of matchless beauty and 
marvellous resources, where a delignire home can _be 
secured at a low price, write to M. V. RICHARDS. 

Land and Immigration Agt., B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


CATED THROAT BANDAGE 





cure: 





Hoarse! and M 


hopeless case ‘vill 
wer, 





pleasant, 


soothing ap 
positively do all we cla‘ 


Trade MA T and testimonials sent free on application. 
THE PHYSICIANS’ REMEDY CO., Box 23, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ness oy 
ter’s Sore Throat its action is marvel- | 
ous, and if worn a few nights, the most 
yield to its curative 
It is worn at night and performs 
ts work while the patient sleeps. Jt is a 
plication and will 
‘im for it. Sent by 
mail on receipt of one dollar, Particulars 











PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workers without 
steam power can successfully com- 

th the large shops, YY, using 
our New LABOR-SAVING Ma- 
chinery, latest and most improved 
for practical shop use, also for In- 
dustrial Schools, Home Training, 
ete. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFC. CO., 

789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 










prone 
> taken. Wi t 
- Mailed free. 
JOHN H: McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
14years City Treasurer and Tax Collector 








NEW PARLOR CAME. 
Patented Feb. 19, 1889-90. 
The whole world are 

being made happy with this 

Intensely Amusing Game. 
Mailed post-paid 

until Christ- 

mas. 











Post-paid, 
Nickel, $1 7 
Bronze .75 : 


ELASTIC TIP *» Boston, Mass., U. S. A 


Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 





Corner Cornhill & ‘Wash. Sts., 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 
ua. |“Do Not Stammer.” 


Institute, cor. llth 








NOV. 27, 1890. 








Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-Gen.; Prof. 

>, , M.D., LL. D., and G. W. Childs, Prop. Phila. 
Send for 54- age pamphlet to E. S. Johnston’s 
pring Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 








Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. | 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


| 
| 





Sleeve Holder, 
For holding down sleeve while putting on outer garment, for ladies 
and children, Sample, by mail, 15 cents. Pair, 25 cts., prepaid, 
Agen wanted everywhere, Address L,K. Slayton, Bridgeport, Cs 


~ THE IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE 


Coat Collar Spring. | 


Every Man and Boy should have 
one. They go under the collar and 
keep the Collar and Front of Coat in 

erfect shape without buttoning. 

annot blow ©o ._ Applied and re- 
moved instantly. Lasts a lifetime. 
2,000,000 in use. 25 cents each, or one 


do: r Porn le 








A i 
zen fo’ id 

BUL Cc. Cc. 8. CO., 
38 Court Square, Boston, Mass. 


Threetorms of 
the Pittsburgh 
Lamp for every- 
body—one for 
reading,  etc., 
that’s the little 
one ; one for the pws és 
dining room—tall enough to 
light the whole table—that’s 
the middle one; one to light 
the whole room. 

We’ll send you a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PirTsBuRGH Brass Co. 



























FOR THE TEETH 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
Cleanses, Preserves, Beautifies. 
LaRGE BoTTLes, Price 25 Cents. 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., LowetL, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
=| Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


SESBEEERBERBEBEEEBESEEEREEE REE ERE GES 


|THE BRAID THAT IS KNOWN 


PRR REE RB RRR eee 









































ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 131. 118 Pieces. 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN STONE CHINA. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 
Or packed and delivered at depot for 


$5.06 Jash. Weh 
Sets, alate and ee snemend 


Cc 








cary al 
ash prices Dinn 
4amps, etc. To those who take the ti 
up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, 8 
premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, 
value for the mone: 
et Bat Af 
uy 
pee : 
published in one of the largest dailies in this countr 
eat the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
We 
Thousands of Companion readers who have 
ers will testif. 
of ov 
Tea 
amounted to 


costs you nothing and will interest 


E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and chee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 
arge stock and sell at the lowest ible 
erand Tea Sets,Silver-plated Ware 
me and trouble to get 
pices and Extracts, pede 
you get fu 
invested and get a premium : 
rect from the IMPORTER 
Coffee from your grocer you 
pay for a premium but do not ge’ 


‘oods that are 


pay three or four 
it. In an article 


ea and 


it was 
rcent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands 
ave been doing business in Boston for 16 years, and 


been our custom- 

to our undoubted reliability. We do a business 
er $300,000 yearly, and our Cash sales of Dinner, 
and Toilet Sets, sil Lamps, etc. 
in 1889, aside from our Tea and 

e and Premium list tells 


ric 
We like to mail it to all who write for it; it 
you. 120 pages. 


Street, Boston. 
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HEATING AND 
ETROIT 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington 


BOLTON 
HOT- 

WATER 
| HEATER. 


LIGHTING VO., 


MODERN HOMES 
OF THE 
BETTER CLASS. 


SCHOOLS, 
ALSO HOSPITALS, 
GREENHOUSES, 

ETC. 


Send for Illustrated Book, 
“Warmth for Winter Homes.” 


305 WIGHT STREET, DETROIT, 
42 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, 
88 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 
508 N. 4th STREET, ST. Louis. 


WARMS 
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Strong and Excellent Way. 

Stylish, and Cut by the Best Talent. 
FASHIONABLE PATTERNS. 


All these things are true of the Famous Plymouth 
Rock Pants, Suits and Overcoats. 


Prices, $3.00 to $8.25 for Pants. 





13.25 to 35.00 for Suits. 
12.00 to 35.00 for Overcoats. 
A book of Samples See how business q 
is R o E grows. 7 


by mail to any address 
in U.S. 


Address all mail to 
headquarters 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co., ence ‘Sere 


ot Street. 
BRANCH STORES: 


695 Washington St., and 249 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

279 Broadway, New York. 943 Penna. Ave., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 72 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 914 Main St., 
Richmond, Va. 217 19th St., Birmingham, Ala. Burn- 
side Building, Worcester, Mass. 270 River Street, Troy, 
N.Y. Hotel Gilmore, Springfield, Mass. in- 
ster Street, Providence, R.I. 110 Canal Street, New 
| Orleans, La. Under Metropolitan Hotel, Cottage City, 
Mass. Bar Harbor, Me. Pensacola, Fla. 39 Whitehall 
| Street, Atlanta, Ga. 83 South Main Street, Waterbury, 
‘Conn. 9 W. Merrimac Street, Manchester, N. H. 106 
North Main Street, Concord, N.H. 104 Montgomery St., 
Montgomery, Ala. Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
275 Meridian St., East Boston. Corner Second and Syc- 
amore Sts., Evansville, Ind. Richardson Building, Chat- 
; tanoo: 110 Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 42 Centre 
' St., Rutland, Vt C. A. Building, 


Do You Read or Work Nights? 


possible, and should buy 
one of our 


OLUMBUS 


Round Wick Burners. 
It does not smoke 
smell, is e 
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ives 
ght of any 
sene Burner made. 

| be used on any a. 
| either No. 2 or No. 
‘lar, and is handso: 
well as useful. Uses Rooh- 
ester ey. 

Every Burner plainly 


stamped 
“ COLUMBUS.” 


Will send prepaid to any address, on receipt of $1. 
Send for c roular of our celebrated Connecticut Cen 
tral Draft Lamp. Address, 


WALLACE & SON, 


Ansonia, Conn., or 29 Chambers St., N. Y. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 









UPWARDS YEARS 
We have made and solid 


HARNES 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you_the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 

Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 
271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 








DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 








QRABHite 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan- 


| ton and send 16c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
' Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 
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MIDNIGHT MARAUDER. 


The summer we camped in the Adirondacks, writes | 
one of The Companion’s contributors, was a time of | 
heavy storms. Living, as it seemed, in the very | 
workshop of nature, with only a stretch of cotton to 
protect us, we had a new Sense of her awfulness and 
grandeur. One night we sat long in the doorway of 
our tent, watching the great trees bend and sway as | 
the wind rushed boisterously through the branches. | 
The feeling of our own danger added to the excite- 
ment of the storm. 


A few nights before, one of those tall pines had | 
snapped its great trunk and fallen across a neighbor. | 
ing tent within a few feet of where the family lay | 
asleep. We were thinking of this as the wind flapped | 
the canvas-walls in little undulations, and the great 
black shadows danced to and fro on the white roof. | 

It was long past our usual bedtime, when we finally 
separated for the night. The sleeping-tents were | 
added like wings to the central square, which was 
dignified with the name of “sitting-room.” Brother | 
Will occupied the rear tent, nearest the — 
department. Sister Helen and I, with our school. | 
friend Kate, occupied the left wing, while mother was | 
alone in the right wing. 

We were trying to —— the noises that filled our 
ears, and were just falling into a dreamy half-con- | 
sciousness, when suddenly, in a lull of the storm, we | 
heard sounds more terrifying than the roar of the 
wind. Stealthy ey 90 came creeping through the 
woods, rustling the leaves and snapping the twigs. 
Nearer and nearer they approached our tent; then 
they paused, and in an interval between the gusts, we | 
heard a low whistle near us, then an answer far up 
in the woods. 

Our nearest neighbor was about a mile away. 
Father had gone to the city, leaving my twelve-year- 
old brother as our sole protector. We did not have 
the confidence in the boy’s abilities which he had in 
himself. Even the fact that his shot-gun was under 
his bed did not reassure us; for he was uniformly | 
unsuccessful in his aim. We were helpless in that 
great, lonely forest. | 

Poor Kate, our imaginative little friend, was shak- 
ing her bedin an ague of fear. She begged usina 
trembling whisper to come and get into bed with her, 
Sister Helen, a very rock of bravery, took the side 
next to the tent-wall facing tlie direction of the 
sounds. I defended the other side of the shakin 
girl, trying to reassure her, while at the same time 
was debating whether the robber would not be more 
apt to come through the opening at the end of the 
tent, and so attack me first. 

There we lay, holding our breath, our hearts throb- 
bing in our throats, and all our existence merged in 
the one sense of hearing. ' 

The steps came nearer and nearer, until at last they 
stopped behind Brother Will’s tent. We heard a 
fumbling among the pans and dishes. There was no 
mistaking now the intruder’s intentions. Will as- 
sumed a tone of the deepest bass possible for his 
boyish throat and called bravely, “If you don’t clear 
out of here, I’ll know the reason why !”” 

There was a pause, and then the noise of rustling 
leaves began again, growing fainter as the steps 
retreated from the tent. We listened breathlessly, 
expecting every moment their return. We did not 
doubt that the distant whistle meant reinforcement 
from a confederate. 

But the steps did not return. The long hours wore 
away, dawn came and found us worn out by the ex- 
citement. The light reassured us, and we fell asleep 
for a short nap. In the midst of our dreams, my 
mother’s cheerful voice broke in, “We had a strange 
visitor last night! Come and see the traces he has | 

"9 


We dressed quickly, and followed her to the rear of 
the tents. There we saw on the soft, rain-soaked 
ground the four-footed tracks of a cow! She had 
evidently been astonished at the appearance of this 
enormous white mushroom in the midst of her old 
haunts, and had stuck her nose in curiously, and 
tumbled over the kitchen dishes. That was our 
robber! Our tragedy was a comedy after all. 


—_—~+or—__——__ 


SMALL AND GREAT BLESSINGS. | 


Of all the days in the year there seems to be none 
less fitted for calamity than Thanksgiving Day, and 
yet, that was the very one which Tommy Wentworth 
chose for falling from the high mow, and almost | 
breaking his neck. He was picked up ee 
from the shock, and yet safe and sound. 


Uncle John carried him into the. house, and Aunt 
Sarah postponed basting the turkey for an indefinite | 
period, while she rubbed him in arnica, and held the | 
smelling salts to his nostrils. Then, when he did | 
“come to,” how the old people rejoiced, and the | 
frightened cousins, standing about, silent with awe, | 
went whooping out to play. | 

In his prayer, before saying grace that noon, Uncle 
John offered fervent thanksgiving that the little boy 
had suffered no serious harm. is voice trembled | 
and grew husky as he proceeded, and Aunt Mary put | 
up her handkerchief and wiped away two big tears | 
trickling down her cheeks. But Aunt Mary was a 
practical woman, and one, moreover, who was prone 
to say unexpected things at any moment when they 
happened to occur to her. 

“Amen,” said Uncle John, and then Aunt Mary | 
opened her eyes, and apparently dismissed, for the | 
present, all dismal possibilities. | 

“Well, Tommy,” said she, briskly, ‘“‘there’s one 
thing I’m thankful for—that them nice new pants of | 
yours didn’t get a rip or a stain, when you fell!” | 

Then she wondered why everybody laughed, and 
why she was thereafter accused of loving little 
Tommy’s trousers more than little ‘Fommy : imself. 


—___+or—___—— 
MISAPPLIED GREASE, 


An Englishman once presented a party of savages 
with some cakes of soap. They ate part of them, 
and strung the rest round their necks. A Southern 
correspondent of a New York paper describes another 
queer example of a good thing in the wrong place. 


I had been looking over the battle-fields around 
Marietta, Ga., and was five miles from the town, | 
when a cracker came along with an ox and cart and 
offered me a lift. After riding some distance I real- | 
ized that both wheels were sadly in need of grease, 
and asked him why he didn’t lubricate. | 

“What fur?”’ he asked. | 

“To make the cart draw more easily.” | 

“Sho! This yere ox doan’ mind. He-un doan’ | 

how.” | 

“But it would stop the squeaking.” 

“Yes, I reckon, but the squeakin’ doan’ hurt.” 

“It would save your wheels,” I finally said. 

“Sho! this old cawt aint wuth saving.” | 

“Didn’t you ever grease it?” I persisted. 

“Once. A Yankee rode to town with me and | 
bought me a box of stuff.” 

“How did it work?” 

“Mighty slick, but we dun spread it on hoe-cake 
and ate it all up in a week.” | 


Men, women and children, all ages alike, find | 


| endless pleasure with the New Parlor Game. The 


Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., of Boston, Mass., are mail- 
ing this intensely amusing novelty for 75 cts. [Adv. 








offen BUSINESS 
EDUCATION adic. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction | 
as ew by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 

Full particulars free. Address | 
. F. KIMBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
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BOOK NEWS 


Last year 10,081 Books were pub- 
lished in the United States and Eng- 
land. Very likely as many or more 





in 1890. | 
What do you know of them? Can) 
you tell the scope of even a dozen? 


ness-bound millions—man or woman. | 





Probably ot if you’re one of the busi- 


It isn’t from lack of will or lack of| 
wit that people generally know so little 


of the new Books, éu/ from lack of| Send a 2-cent stamp for our Cir-! re soun cuurcn co. 


time. One pair of eyes can’t do it, | 
even if everything else goes undone. 
More than thirty Books you never 
heard of before dropping from Eng- 
lish and American presses EVERY DAY 
Think of it! And 
France and Germany (17,986 new 
Books in Germany alone in 1889) and | 


in the year! 


Italy, and the rest of the world, pour- 
ing out mind treasures. 

Still if you had ages of time you 
wouldn’t care to read aiZ the new 


Books, nor half—maybe not one in a 





thousand. A score or so is enough. | 
But what score? There’s the pinch; | 
no two readers want the same Books. 

O for an Argus-eyed, Briareus-hand- | 
ed, judicial-minded friend, wise in| 
books, wise in men, tireless, truthful, | 
to sort, and sort, and say! | 
Haven’t you wished it time and time. 
again? | 

Here is just that friend — Book | 
News. Alert, wide-awake, watching, 
watching, telling just what you want 
to know of each new Book. Very 
likely giving samples of the illustra- 
Nobody’s 
friend, nobody’s enemy—just a straight- 
forward truthteller, with the time and 
the mind to find out what the truth is. 

Book News comes out the first of| 
every month, anywhere from 52 to 120| 


tions, if there are any. 








big pages, jammed and crammed with | 
what touches Books. With each| 
issue (except December) an Author 
portrait, on plate paper, fit for framing. | 
What’s to pay for Book News? | 
That’s the absurd part ; ONLY FIFTY | 





CENTS A YEAR, FIVE CENTS A copy! 

Your’re likely to save twice that on 
the first Book you buy, for, with all 
the rest, Book News tells what the 
farr prices are - which means much 
in most Book Stores. 


December Book News will tell you | 
of ali the Holiday Books—maybe 500 | 
—their cost and worth, and how they 
look, and show more than fifty pictures 
from them. J¢’s a handsome Holiday 
Book itself. 

Can you put half a dime where it 
will do more for you? 





JoHn WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


| Air Pillews, Inva 





This shoe was first made by| 
us for use in families of a few of | 
our personal friends who failed | 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 
would — stand 
hard wear. 

A boy’s shoe should be made | 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but | 
it costs a little extra. | 


Isn’t it worth something ? 











Ask your retailer fora pair of the Heywood 
Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, 
we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 
Sizes 13 to 114, $2.75; 2 to 544, $3. Three widths. 


cular, telling you how to secure | 
a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


REFERENCE—Any National Bank. (133) | 


LORENCE Silk Mittens. 
K The engraving shows a late style 
a of these goods. They are made of 
Genuine Florence 
Knitting Silk. What- 
ever the design, all real | 
Florence Silk Mittens 
are sold one pair in a| 
box, bearing the brand | 
“Florence” on one | 
end. The pattern| 
shown here is lined in 
backand wrist through- 
out with silk. They 
are perfect-fitting, 
and in cold climates | 
aie far more dura- 
ble, and quite as 
elegant and fash- 
ionable as the best | 
of gloves. 












Sold by all enterprising dealers, | 
who can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, | 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and St. Paul. | 


FRANK MILLERS 
HARNESS DRESSING 


FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGs, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not | 
peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling, | 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not | 
stick to work finished with it. Is NOT A} 
JARNISH. Contains no ‘Turpentine, Benzine, | 
Naphtha, Alcohol or other injurious articles. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS-MAKERS. | 











No More Round Shoulders. oa 


UNEXCELLED IN WORKMANSHIP, 
MATERIAL AND DESIGN. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


- CINCINNATI, 0. 





“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet, will be sent free to any one who will mention 
where this advertisement was seen. 





16 Polished Gem Stones 
as a Premium. 


Does it not seem strange when, in these progressive 
days, more is offered for a dollar than it seems possi- 
ble to give? Yet it seems stranger when all that is 

romised is given. Our offer is made to interest you in 

HE GREAT DIvIDE, an illustrated monthly Journal, 
describing the resources and doings of the Rocky 
Mountain Country and The Great West, and obtain 
many new subscribers quick. Our guarantee is, money 
will refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. A 
collection of minerals is always attractive and valua- 
ble to all thinking people, but is valueless, excepting 
the eee in studying the minerals. We cite this 
simply to forcibly impress on your mind that the col- 
lection of semi-precious stones which we are going 
to give are not rough mineral specimens, but cut 
an ished gems, ready to be mounted in rings, 
brooches, or any other form of jewelry. Here isa list 
of what we will send you. 


Cameo, finely cut. Bloodstone. 
Goldstone. osaic, for sleeve-but’s. 
iger Eye. Mosaic, for watch ch. 

per. Agate, for gent’s sleeve- 
Petrified Wood, buttons. 
sreen Crocidolite. Moss Agate. 
Pink Crocidolite. Agate, for lady’s sleeve- 
Carnelian. 8 


u . 
Tree Agate. Jewel Onyx. 
16 in all, cut 
and polished, 
and some of 
this size and 


others, of more 
desirable shapes, 
for Jewelry set- 
tings. 





The 12th is a Mosaic about twice the size of cut, but 
— in shape, with a Mosaic centre cut ready to be 
mounted for a watch charm to be set with a compass, 
and its value is 81. Each additional gem is honestly 
worth 50 cents in any jewelry store, but we make 

ou a present of the whole selection if you send us #1 
or a year’s subscription to THe Great DIvipE, and 
cee to show the paper to your friends and neigh- 

rs, and ask them to subscribe. Express charges 
paid to your home. This offer is made for new sub- 
scribers only. Address your letters plainly, 

THE GREAT DIVIDE Pus. Co., 1630 Larimer Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

TESTIMONIALS, short ones, culled from a great many: 

“Gems received, gems indeed.’ — Pror. J. W. HENRY 
CANOLL, New York College of yn etc. 

“TI have received your little cabinet of cut stones, 
which are gems in their way. The wonder is how you 
can afford them at such rates.”—Dr. J. H. Cuapm, St. 
Lawrence University, Meriden, Conn. 








? ART AMATEUR $ 


6 superb numbers of our own selection of this larg- 
est and best practical Art Magazine, indispensable 
for all wishing to learn Oil, Water Color or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- 
mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. 'o 
secure these, together with 12 Exquisite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or framing, and hun- 
dreds of artistic working designs and illustrations, 
send this (YOUTH’s COMPANION) advertisement and $i 
(regular yy ice, $2) direct to the publisher, 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
(Finely illustrated catalogue, 70 designs, for 4 cents. 
With sample copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 
















for Men, 





KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined. 


Expands the chest; pre- 
vents Round Shoulders. A 
rfect Skirt-Supporter for 
uadies. No harness—simple 
—unlike all others. All sizes 


and Girls. Cheapest and 
only reliable Shoulder- 
Brace. Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 


It isa Combined Shoulder-Brace and Sus- 
ender. It provides new and improved suspenders 
‘or men’s pants, and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or 1.56 silk- 
aced. Send chest measure around the 







Women, Boys 


y. Address 





KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


“ SUMMIT” 
SYRINGE No. 1. 
A HOUSEHOLD 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


If you will find out from the 
Drugegists in your neighbor- 
hood whether they sell our 





Rubber Goods, if they do not, 
NECESSITY. . send us their names and we 
Made of the best materials. a will send you a few of our 
Every one guaranteed. 


PRICK by mail, $1.00. 

We are manufacturers of the 
finest rubber goods, such as 
Water Bottles, Ice Bags: 


Cushi Foot - Ball 
Bed-Pans, ete. 7“ 


Ask your Druggist for our Goods. 





Fine Rubber Erasers 
FREE, 


to pay you for your trouble. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., 
Manufacturers, Akron, 0, 








Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 


Itching Piles. 


A sample will | 


~ Burciars KEPT our. 
OUR NEW cKSs 

Make the windows safe at any point desired, giving 

absolute security and perfect ventilation. ted to 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHILDREN. 


Grandma and aunt and cousin, 
To the tables and the shelv 

Bring gifts for the golden holiday, 
But the children bring themselves. 


S 





best. 


Cata. free. 


BASILINDA 
M 


Cutlery Co., 


AN AMUSEMEN 
By the au 


Cuyahoga Falis, 


0 : . . Adap 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. any window. Address, I. G. Jenkins, Oswego, N. Y. 
COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
0c KET KN IVES AND RAZORS. Ver offers both sexes the best 


T FOR CHILDREN. 
thor of HA LMA. 


outh Organ Chart teaches a tune in 10min. Agts. 
wanted. 2-c. stamp. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 





LADY, 


ACENTS-—Send for terms. 
AN ORDEN CORSET CO., 22 Clinton Place, N.¥- 





(REPEATERS 


the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 
— matter of City and 


EATTLE 


Send sta.np for 
State to Eshelman, Liewe 





yn & 








Co., Seattle, hoa. 





Ah, how little dream the darlings, 
That of all the goods we boast, 
Of all the things we’re thankful "tor, 
For them we are thankful most. 
G. H.C. 


=~. 


THANKSGIVING BY THE SEA. 


STAMP 


heolo 


mola Apkow POINTS of flint,pp. 
Are 


gical Hand Book 


33illus., “10c. MERCER, Cincinnati, O, 





LADY 





300 mixed, rare Australian, etc., l0c.; 75 fine 
var. and nice album, 10c. ‘Jilus. list free. 
Agt’s wanted. 40 per ct.com. F, P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y¥. 








wanted to sell Corsets and Small 


Wares. Price-l 


ists on application. 


|AGENTS John P. Horner, Boston, Mass. 


A Thanksgiving dinner-party was gathered in the 
front room of a little, gray, storm-beaten house which | 
stood on a hillside overlooking miles and miles of 
blue ocean. The party comprised merely the members 
of our family and a stranger, who chanced to be with 
them, and who still cherishes pleasant memories of 
the feast. At dhe side of the table sat the head of 
the family, Zeb Cook, a tall, broad-shouldered fisher- 
man, whose face showed two blue-gray eyes, very 
little nose, but more than enough of mouth. Long, 
yellowish hair, and a grizzled yellow beard framed 
his face, and gave to his whole head much the appear- 
unce of a weather-beaten haystack. 


Opposite him sat his housekeeper,—a maiden aunt 
of many years,—short, stout and asthinatic, always 
out of breath, always trying to make some one 
happier. 

"Kt Zeb’s right sat his father, whose deeply wrinkled 
face and bent form showed ‘his great age and his | 
many battles with wind and wave; a famous fisher- 
man in his day, but now long past labor. By his side 
was his withered little wife, as bright and cheerful as 
though she were eight years old instead of eighty. 

Around the other end of the table were clustered | 
Dick, a lad of sixteen, an orphan nephew of Zeb; 
Dan, a waif saved ten years before from a shipwreck} 
and little Zulie, a bright miss of nine, niece of Zeb 
and cousin of Dick. 

It was in truth a family of odds and ends, but so 
skilfully joined by bands of love and conte nt as to 
form a perfect whole. Just now all were especially 
happy as well us very hungry and expectant; for this 
was Thanksgiving Day, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and a grand feast was spread before them. | 

In the middle of the table was a big codfish stuffed 
and roasted to a turn, flanked on one side by a platter | 
of steamed clams, on the other by a dish of fried | 
smelts. A goodly array of potatoes, onions and 
squash represented the fruits of the garden. Then | 
came bread, butter and minor dishes; in short, there 
was such abundance as befitted the occasion. Zeb 
said grace, and the feasting began amid piongens 
chatting of the older persons, and joking and fa aughter 
of the young ones. 

In due time the fish and vegetables were removed, 
and there appeared an immense plum- pansies, accom- 
panied by an apple-pie which filled a large milk-pan. 
After these came a dessert of apples, hazelnuts and 
sweet acorns, and fénully a pitcher of newly made 
cider closed the repast. 

When the feasting was over, Zeb said to the | 
stranger: ‘““Thanksgivin’ Days we always talk over, 
after dinner, what we feel thankful for; it sort of 
helps us to’be thankful.” 

1ereupon Zeb’s father said in his quavering voice : 
“I’m thankful that’ most everything’s allright. The 
fishin’s been good, ’n’ the crops pooty fair. Zeb’s 
been a good son, a good son to me. He’s iv’ mea 
good home, with plenty to eat and plenty of oncom- 
mon good terbakker,”’ 

His little wife added: “The good Lord He haint 
separated me ’n’ my old man yit; more’n sixty years 
He’s let us stay together, ’n’ He’s alluz been a-doin’ 
of us good. 

Then Zeb’s deep voice spoke: “‘We’ve all been well 
and tolerable happy; cod and haddock have been 
plenty, and no dogfish to speak of. That’s enough to 
make any reasonable man thankful, or I’m no judge.”’ 

“Yes,” said the housekeeper, wheezily, “we've been 
blessed more than we’ve deserved. The children 
didn’t ketch the scarlet fever when the Bakers had it, 
and Zeb was safe at home in that big storm when 
poor Bill Hilton was drownded.” 

It was now the children’s turn, but neither boy 
would say a word. Zulie, however, after looking 
Ss hyly at the rest, said roguishly : wg guess I’m thank- 

ots, but I know I'm awful glad we’ve got most 
} oe. h, ‘cause I want to get down.” 

All looked now at the stran er, who closed the pro- 
ceedings by saying, “I’m than ful for the privilege of 
observing your manner of celebrating this holiday. 
You have made it something more than a mere feast, | 
you have made it a day of thanksgiving in fact, as 
well as in name.” | 





—+or- 


A LITTLE TOO MUCH. 


A good appetite is a thing to be desired; there is 
nothing to be said against it. But the best of good 
things may be abused, and a German, writing of one 
of his experiences while travelling, shows hoW near | 
a good appetite and a delicious dish came to upset- 
ting the plans of nine or ten people. 

Some travellers were held at Malta in quarantine 
for twenty-one days. Naturally they became restless 
and impatient, and, first and lust, all of them were 
more or less indisposed, save one Englishman who 
kept his a 2 of rugged health and ate heartily, 
in spite of everything. 

On the morning when the quarantine 


physician 


was to arrive, and give the order for their release, the | . 


travellers were up early, with bags packed, ready to 
start the minute they were free; but the Englishman 
did not appear. 

At last, in some anxiety, they knocked at his door; 
after some moments he ‘opened it, and appeared in 
great disarray, sophing pale, and declaring that he 
felt very ill indeed. 

Consternation seized the party. They implored 
him to conceal his feelings until after the physician 
had come and gone. “Otherwise,” they said, 


“we 
shall all be kept here forty days more.” But he in- 
sisted that he was “dangerously ill.” He “must 


have advice,’ 
others. 
While they were talking, the physician arrived. 
He examined the man, and then, being, as the writer 
naively says, ‘a most intelligent man,” he consulted 
the cook of the establishment, who confided to him | 
that the “Engleese” had consumed, the evening be- 
fore, no less than four portions of terrapin soup! 
This interesting fact easily accounted for his indis- 
position, and the party were graciously teleased. 
They started at once, not stopping to see whether | 
their greedy companion recovered slowly or rapidly. 


* could not help what happened to the 





—+or - | 

| 

“Wuz yer ebbah contented?” asked one sable 

Washingtonian of another. “I dunno ez I wer ebbah | 

zackly contented,” was the reply, “but I hez felt ez | 

ef I couldn’t eat ernuther mout’ful of watah-mil- 
lion.’’— Galveston News. 
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NO LONGER DESIRABLE. 


“Tell us a story, grandpa,” cried the children, when 
they were cosily settled about the nuts and raisins, 
after the Thanksgiving dinner. ‘What happened 
Thanksgiving Days when you were little?” 


“Nothing in the world,” said grandpa. ‘‘We went 
to church, and then ate our dinner, that was all.” 

“But didn’t you ever have company?” - 

“Yes, sometimes. The minister and his famil 
used to spend that day with us, almost every year. 
remember one year—now, you see, here’s a story, 
after all! the minister’s children were pretty hungry. 
The poor man had a very small salary, and he had to 
live, as the old folks used to say, ‘pretty nigh the 
wind.’ 

“Well, this portadee day, one of the little boys 
just devoted himself to the dinner. He had two 
and sometimes three helps of everything, and he 
ate steadily through the courses, not saying a word 
except ‘Thank you’, and ‘If you please,’ when he was 
offered a fresh supply. 

“When we got to plum pudding, he had just about 
reached the end of his ropa: he could actually eat no 
more, though that he didn’t realize. His plate of 
»udding was placed before him, and he bravely lifted 
his spoon, and took one mouthful. Then he pushed 
away the dish, and looked piteously across the table 
at his father. 

“<*Taint good, pa!’ he roared, and how we all 
laughed !”” 

“And wasn’t it good, grandpa?” asked innocent 
little May, who liked to have things explained. 

“You goose!” said big brother Will, pulling her 
curls, “he was in the very same condition that you 
were last ae ae Day, when you went up in 
the garret with Bob, to play tag, and see if you could 
get up enough appetite for another piece of pie.” 


+ 
CARPET-WEAVING IN INDIA. 


The shawls and carpets of India have long been 
famous for their color. Their popularity is partly 
due to the brilliancy and permanence of the dyes 
employed, and partly to the harmonious tints into 
which the colors are blended. The figures, except 
when they are geometrical, are apt to be rudely 
drawn. 


It is matter of surprise to learn that work so artis- 
tic as the weaving of the wonderful fabrics which | 
cannot be equalled in our mills, is every part done on | 
the rudest of looms and by little boys of less than | 
twelve years of age. Mrs. King describes the work | 
as she saw it done in one of the hill towns near the | 
borders of Kashmir. 

“We passed through an pepe | into a large, 
deserted-looking enclosure full of rubbish heaps, and 
having a deep colonnade of mud-bricks running all 
round. Under this were erected rude looms, of which 
there must have been over fifty, but at the present 
= only six are being worked, owing to trade being 
slack. 

“The carpets were most beautiful in color and | 
design; all intended for the London market. We | 
saw one, measuring twelve feet by ten, which was | 
nearly finished. Six little boys, varying in age from | 
eight to eleven years, were working it, while one of 
them read out the pattern from a slip of paper. 
Their small brown fingers worked so nimbly, knot- 
ting on the various colored wools and cutting off the 
ends with a knife, that one could hardly see what | 
they were doing. It seemed amazing that such | 
young boys could have attained such dexterity. Their 
pay is from eight to twelve shillings a month. 

“We were told that they could make a carpet of | 
the size they were then working in one month, so 
that the actual cost of the making would be about 
three pounds, and as the carpet would sell here for 
over thirteen pounds, there must be a handsome profit 
over and above the cost of the wool and the interest | 
on capital sunk.” | 








CURIOUS WEATHER-VANES. 


There is a tiny village in New Hampshire which | 


takes special pride in its weather-vanes, and it cer- | 
tainly can boust a great variety of ingeniously 

contrived and weather-and-wind-proof specimens of 

these useful articles. 

They were evidently designed not only for use, but | 
for ornament, and there is scarcely a barn of any size 
which is not decorated with a weather-vane of a more 
or less complicated workmanship. 

Most of these vanes were = 4 many years ago by 
an old man who took great delight in’ carving the | 
queer figures and planning their arrangement so they 
would go through various motions. It is said that he 
was in the habit of “trying” a figure, when he had 
completed it, on his own barn, and then when he 
became satisfied that it worked properly, he would 
carry it with great pride to the farmer who had 
ordered it. 

There is one which still stands guard over a barn 
that has long since been deserted by its owners, who 
have left the lonely farm to seek their fortunes at the 
West. It is the figure of a soldier, whose uniform is 
greatly faded from years of exposure, but whose gun 
still indicates the quarter from which the wind i 
blowing by its position. Its evolutions when the wind | 
is, as the weather-wise farmers say, “backing or 
hauling,” are quite interesting. 

There are animals of different kinds, such as cows, 
horses, pigs and bears, which are used as vane-figures, 
and — with their heads, legs, or tails as the case 
may be. One figure of a horse, which has long since | 
left its best days behind it, presents a startling effect 
from the fact that a horse-hair tail has been inserted 
in the place of the old wooden one, and being of a 
length quite out of ges mg to the horse’s size, it 
sometimes, in a high wind, lashes the poor animal’s 
head in a most uncanny way. 
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| work offered us was of a very high order. 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and tage, and we will send you 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 











A PIECE OF STERLING SILVER 
inlaid in the backs of spoons and forks at points most 
to wear and then plated entire. 


exposed 






PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
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DE 


Cut showing Silver Inlaid before Plating. 
Guaranteed to contain more silver than any “Quad- 
ruple Plate,” and to wear 25 years. 
n. ore aren than light Sterling Silver and not half 
the cost. 
Obtain from your Jeweller, or send to us for Catalogue 
and Prices. Accept no substitute. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provi 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us — heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until —— ——- 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of sub- 
| tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. e may beer ee mony 
| a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified wit 

ure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—‘‘Civil 

rvice Gazette.” 
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Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPP: Co. thic Ch t 





London, England. 











> 
THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. Give away as Premiums 
White Tea Sets, 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated ‘lea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $# orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
anes Iamp with Decorated Shade, with $1, orders. 
Stem Winding Bwiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium an i ist.— Mention this 80. 

i" 


‘Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS: 
Highest Honors at all 
Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. One hundr 


te 
styles, $22 to For Cash, 


$900. 
Easy Payments and Rented. 
PIANOS: 

The Improved Mode of 
Stringing Pianos, invented 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, 
isa at advance in Piano 
construction, experts pro- 
nouncing it the 


“Greatest Improvement in Pianos in Half a Century.” 


Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 


HARVARD PRIZE WINNERS. 


On the third of last July we offered four Prizes for 
the four best Photographs taken with our Harvard 
Photograph Outfit. The response to this offer was 
unusually large, and in some instances the quality of 
After a 
careful examination of these photographs, the judges 
awarded the prizes as follows: 

Home—First Prize, Oscar E. Fischer, Salem, Mo. 

Second Prize, C. L. Shelton, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Horse—First Prize, Grace A. Hill, Milton, Mass. 

= Second Prize, J. H. Beecher, Pottstown, Pa. 
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half of all diseases come from errors in diet. 





Count Enzenberg, the Hessian Chargé-d’ Affaires in 
France, had one hobby—the collecting of autographs | 
of famous men. On one of the pages of the Hes- 
sian’s album, the statesman Guizot had written: 


‘All through my long career I have learned to for- 
give much and often, but to forget nothing.” 

rhe sentiment is not a Christian one, nor is it nota- 
ble for its worldly wisdom. It is strange that Guizot, | 
who- was a professed Christian and reputed to be | 
worldly-wise, should have written it. His rival 
Thiers must have noticed the inconsistency, for | 
underneath it he wrote: . 

“A little shortness of memory cannot detract from 
the sincerity of forgiveness.” 

Bismarck, while Prussian Ambassador at Paris, 
being asked to write something on the same page, 
wrote: 

“As for myself, existence has taught me to forget 


many things, and to get myself forgiven for a great 
many more.” 


[Adv. | 


Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henry THompson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 


Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention Companion. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 


STUDY Thorough and practical in- 
struction given by Malt in 


pote ne om Rag Forms, Arithm 


tic, Penmans ip. Shorthand, etc. Low 
n 


rates. Distance no objection. nouncement free. Ad- 
dress, BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, New York. 
| 











IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Sample card, containing Pens for Schools and Corre- 
spondents, sent FREE on receipt of return postage, 2c. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
810 Broadway, New York. 


The Glenwood Range is 
| the King of the Kitchen. 














The Weir Stove Co. of Taun- 


ton, Mass., are the makers. 





What! EBUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 


- Y®s; we manufacture first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guaran- 
tee oa pair, for style, workman- 
ship and materials, to be the best 
in the world for the money. How 
is it done? We have large 
capital, many years’ experience, 
buy our materials for cash, make 
all our own g s, and _ sell for 
cash. You become the middle-man 
and retailer and save their profits. 
Goods exchanged or money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 
Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


| CET THE BEST | 


Send six cents with your 


Y oe ’ , address and get a line of 
ee samples with our unique 


sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


——aa DRY FEET 
sf WITHOUT RUBBERS. 
SPECIAL 


WATERPROOF 
SHOES. 


Price $3.50 per pair. 
Ladies’ Sizes: 
BUTTON, 1 TO 7. 
Mens’ Sizes: 
LACE, & TO 11. 
(@atented. 











YOU RUN NO RISK. 
WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


All garments cut and made to order. 
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Only perfect WaterproofShoe made. The uppers, and 
inner soles have a lightcovering of pure rubber. The 
outer soles are leather and the lining soft flannel. 
They are high cut, stylish, easy, warm, very durable, 
can be re-soled, will hold their shape, protect the 
ankles, do not draw the feet, and are indispensable in 
wet weather. Soldby Agents orsent to any addressin 
the United States, charges prepaid, upon receipt of 
price. May be returned 
refunded. AGENTS WANTED. Address 
LFWIS & CO., 1010 Chapel St., New 
























- OUR DAINTIEST AND BEST KNIFE. 


3 blades, cut exact size; choicest 
— handle, price, post-paid, $1.25. 

quals any $2.0c razor in steel and 
tem With 2 blades, $1.00; 4 
blades, $1.50; 6 blades, $2.00. ° 
finer blades can be made. 


This lower cut shows a » strong knife: Light, neat, and extra 


Price 75c. with 
dle; but our 
7 


his Knife and 7-in. Shears, 
1.10; Hollow-ground razor, 
1.25. Best strop made, 0c. 

d for one free list, 
} and “How to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH, 


4S Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


stag or cbony 
price now is 60c.; 4 for 


Wes 
AT ee 


—~ 
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| Stanley’s Universal Hand Beader 
| For Beading, Reeding, Fluting, or for light Routering. 


| 





No.66. Iron Stock, with seven Steel Cutters, 81.00 
| Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 


G2 SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn. 


USE 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 
for Muscular 
Rheumatism, 


WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS: 


A PROMINENT NEW YORK PHYSICIAN 
GIVES THIS ADVICE FOR THE CURE OF 
MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM: 


“Be regular in your habits, eat and drink 
only what you need. If the intestinal action 
is sluggish take a course of cathartics. Have 











in. best steel shears, 6Cc. | 


the painful muscles rubbed thoroughly, fre- 
quently and fervently, using some soothing 
lotion. | like POND’S EXTRACT for such 
conditions, and it will promptly take out the 
soreness.” 


WHAT THE PATIENT SAYS: 


“My wife has been afflicted with the rheumatism 
for the past five weeks, and, after using every known 
| liniment, your POND’S EXTRACT came, and we re- 
| joice to say it is helping her very much.”—R. D. 
FISHER, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Be sure you get POND’S EX- 
TRACT, not some worthless 
substitute. All Druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all-gone ?” 
“Yes, lam happy to say, through the merits of HAN- 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

ivery box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


PERFECTION 


MEAT CUTTER. 


The Latest, Best and Most Improved 



















— for Family Use; for 
" . COOKED MEATS, 
| It is Simple CHICKEN, LOBSTER 
| to Use. OYSTERS, ETC., for 
meneame CROQUETTES. 


Clean, Materials for 


ba none B Mince Meatand 


= Fruit Cakes. 
a és Almonds 
Dull or ° 

Out cf Order. Cocoanut, 


Citron, Figs. 


BEEF FOR 
LEEF TEA. 


jal and wet ger 
. usages, ul 
dings, Scrapple, 
Hoy’ Head C: 
Pulverizing Stale 
Mm Breadand Crackers 
for Frying Purposes 


Price within 
Your Means, 





Round,” giving ae 
sixty recipes of , 
plain and a = 
dishes ; rcpared by use of (j9] 
Perfec‘ionCutter, mailed \} ~ 
free on application to \ 
AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Lehigh Ave. and American St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 









dishes found ia 
Testaurants, 














Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or If oz. 

| ' : for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 





Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fivteen new shades 


each. 
10 cts, 


Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
Send postal note or stamps to 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the potas. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE. CAN BE PROCURED, send the 


iven its sub- | 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
requir d to register letters whenever requested to 
dom. | 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope } 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the. publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

| 


Returning your papér will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Letters should be addressed to 


Tue Youtn’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. | 


' 

Of several persons who have been equally exposed 
to chilly weather one takes u fatal -cold, while ‘the | 
ethers are wholly unaffected. When scarlet fever | 
er diphtheria enters a family, it isa rare thing for all | 
the members to be attacked. The great majority | 
escaped la grippe during its late prevalence. And 
the same is true of epidemics. of every. kind and 
degree. 

This difference is mainly due to flifference in personal 
susceptibility, inherited or acquired. Disease invades 
the body at points where its life-forces are weakened. 
Such a lowering of the vital resistance may date back 
for generations. This is one reason for the astound- 
ing mortality of infants, so immensely beyond that 
in the young of some of the lower animals. Many 
persons who start with small power of resistance 
carry it through life. Their only hope is constant 
care.and freedom from exposure. 

But of those who reach adult age the greater part 

may be supposed to have inherited an average meas- 
ure of physical soundness. Whence their suscepti- 
bility to disease? It comes from physical transgres- 
sion, either positive or negative. 
_ Sleep, for instance, is a fundamental condition of 
High health. . Nothing. can make up for a deficiency 
of it: Lack of food does not begin to equal lack of 
sleep in its power to depress vitality, and so to ren- 
der the system liable to any prevailing disease. Still, 
ipsufficiéncy of food is a great depressant, and may 
exist where it is least suspected; for the food must 
be such as.to supply the daily waste of all the tissues— 
brain, nerve, bone, muscle and fat—besides furnish- 
ing heat-forming fuel. Many a person who sits at a 
luxurious table is not half-fed. 

But over-eating is as bad as under-eating, and often 
acts more promptly. All the organs, especially those | 
that eliminate the waste, are overworked and wenk- 
ened. Poisonous waste is retained in the circulating 
fluid. Any over-indulgence wastes the nerve-ele- 
mients faster than they can be supplied, and nerve- 
force is behind the normal working of every organ. 

Worry and care have a like effect, not only rapidly 
using up nerve-force, but also weakening the organs 
that elaborate it. Fear, also, is a great vital depres- 
sant, and by itself often induces a fatal susceptibil- 
ity to epidemic diseases. Temporary, and yet fatal, 
susceptibility may be caused by fatigue. Eight white 
rats, having been subjected to exhausting exercise for 
several days, were inoculated with an attenuated 
poison. Four others in a normal condition were sim- | 
ilarly.inoculated. All four of the second series sur- | 
vived, while seven of the first series died. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY TO DISEASE. 


+. 
TOM. 


Tom is a big, brown water spaniel with a strain of 
Newfoundland blood. He is intelligent beyond most 
of his kind, and to recount all his exploits and tricks 
would require a book. 

How Tom came to have such a hatred of fire we 
never knew, but even a spark was sufficient to excite 
his wrath; he would spring upon a burning match or 
cigar stump, and paw and bite at it until there was 
not enough of it left to glow. 

One evening Tom was left alone in charge of the 
house while the family went to a concert. Although 
Tom was an excellent watch-dog, he was unhappy if 
left alone in the house, but would remain contented 
if outside on the piazza. 

When, at about eleven o’clock, the family reached 
home Tom did not greet them with his customary bark 
of welcome, nor was he anywhere to be seen. 

“Tom, Tom, where are you, old fellow?” called his 
master. 

From within the house came a low, answering 
whine from the dog. 

“What's this smell of smoke?” exclaimed Tom’s 
mistress, as she entered the door. Tom crept toward 


| counting his deed, and the re 


| val. 


| minister unto me.” 


| knowed it, too! 


| now remained, only the blackened cinders and ashes| Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kune | 


told the story. 

Noble Tom! He had made a valiant fight. He was | 
severely burned about the head and paws, and the 
hair was scorched from his body in several places. | 
He was most tenderly cared for, and in afew weeks 
his wounds healed, but, poor fellow! he was blind in 
one eye ever after. He had entered the house that 
night by breaking a window-pane, sash and all. 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. : 








| Pump CaMBRic, Lawns and NAINSOOKS. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. — ie i Seo}, principles 
< ~~ ~ the embrye of the wheat 
About Bird-Cages. No. 14. OAS Whine dailies torn 


Hard brass spring wire and solid brass rails, riveted, 
not soldered ; detachable bottoms and mats; vermin- 
proof; perches adjustable in length, divided to trap 


by physicians in the 
treatment of mental and ne:- 
vous diseases. It aids in the 


any vermin ; spring perches, attachable and detachable ae A pg oy! 
from outside. These are some of the characteristics of children. It should be used 


by all nursing mothers. It’ increases the capacity for 








C.F. H. | the Hendryx Cage. Buy only the best—the Hendryx. | Mental labor. Thousands of students and brain 

= —_ ” — | workers use it. Reser iptive mphlet free on applica- 

eran made : tion to F. CROSBY CO., 56 West ath Se., N.Y. 
BEGINNING EARLY. Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


A recent distribution of prizes at a school for boys 
and girls at Bougival, near Paris, was marked by a 
noteworthy incident. A government diploma or 
acknowledgment of heroic conduct in saving the life 
of a drowning person was awarded to a boy only 
eight and a half years old. } 


This boy, whose name is Fernand Guérard, has but | 
lately entered the school at Bougival, and is described | 
as being “‘little more than an infant.” 

One day in July last he was playing on the bank of | 
the Seine, when he saw one of his comrades, eleven 

ears old, and larger than himself, fall into the river. | 
he older boy was unable to swim; he was sinking, | 
and about todrown. Thereupon little Fernand threw | 
himself into the water and succeeded in bringing his | 
comrade to the shore. 

Naturally, having proved himself a hero by his act, | 
the little fellow became one in the estimation of his 
townspeople, and presently of the nation as well. | 
The prefect of the department of Seine-et-Oise sent | 
him a bravely written and engrossed certificate re- | 
ing of it at the public 
proceedings of the school produced a demonstration | 
of wild excitement among the good people of Bougi- | 





Little Fernand also received—what, perhaps, meant 
more to him—a gold medal sent him by the Society 
for the Reward of Life-Savers. 


——_@—_—_——_ 


TACKS IN BATTLE. 


A prick may be less heroic than a blow, but it is apt 
to be more effectual. One hornet will rout a squad of 
soldiers; and a ready-witted seaman once vanquished 
a horde of savages with tack nails. 


In.1819 the whale-ship Syren, while on a voyage to 
the Pacific ean, met with an adventure which 
would have proved fatal to all hands but for a quick 
stratagem of the mate. 

One fine day, off one of the Pelew Islands, all the 
boats being after whales, and but a few men left 
aboard the vessel, a large band of armed natives 
suddenly swarmed over the bulwarks. The crew fled 
to the rigging, leaving the naked, howling savages in 
full command of. the ship. 

The mate, on coming alongside, took in the situa- 
tion at a glance, and quickly ordered the men to open 
the arm-chests and scatter on deck all the tacks they 
could find. In a moment it fairly rained tacks upon the 
naked savages. The deck was soon covered with these 
little nails. They pierced the feet.of the islanders, 
who danced about with pain, which increased with 
every step they took, until, with yells of rage and 
agony, they tumbled headlong into the sea and swam 
ashore.— Century. 


> 
UNWELCOME MINISTRY. 


Like most ministers’ families, that of the Rev. Mr. 
Gray was subject to visits from brother clergymen, 
visits which sometimes stretched out into visitations. 
Two weeks before Thanksgiving, one year, arrived 
a missionary, a stiff and uninteresting man, who 
became quite a bugbear to the children. 


He was solemn and silent, and even little Ethel 
began to tire of hearing her father pray that he 
might be blessed among the heathen, “unto whom 
he would speedily minister ;” she “wished that then 
were now,” and their wet blanket of a guest was 
safely within the tropics. 

The day before Thanksgiving, however, he took his | 
leave, and the children began their old habits of | 
sliding down the banisters and playing leap-frog in 
the hall. 

“Well, Ethel,” said her father, at dinner, after every 
one was comfortably helped to turkey, “and what are 
you specially thankful for-to-day ?”’ 

“Just one thing,” said Ethel, solemnly, looking up 
from her quest for the wishbone, “I am thankful 
I am not a little heathen child, to have Mr. Parks 


| 


> 
NO NAMES, 


There was only one black man in the village, and 
the old black woman who lived with her daughter on 
the outskirts was determined not to betray one of her 
own race when she went to the justice of the peace 
to complain of thefts about her place. 





Christmas, 1890. 


There is no better Christmas Gift than a 
Black Silk Dress. Nothing gives greater 
pleasure, more lasting service. It is suita- 
ble for Youth or Age. 

During this month we shall have on sale 
several thousand pieces of Plain and Fancy 
Black Silks, the most reliable that are man- 
ufactured. Every weave, make and quality, 
that we can recommend, are included; and 
the prices are very much below the intrin- 
sic value of the fabrics. 

Plain Black Silks for 75 cents per yard 
and upward; Black Brocade Silks, from 
$1.00 per yard upward. 

Fifteen to sixteen yards will make a 
Dress in the prevailing mode. 

Send for Samples. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 







THE 
BEST 
CALICO 


Sold by 
all Retail 
Dry Goods Houses. 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
PRINTS. _ 


It’s Strange 


how many ladies persist in doing dressmak- 
ing in a laborious, old-fashioned way. Of 
course, there always will be people who 
adhere to old methods. Such we do not 
expect to interest; but those who appreciate 
modern inventions will no longer un- 
dergo the fatigue of standing while 
dresses are being draped 
and trimmed, when it can 
be avoided by using 
HALL’S BAZAR 
FORM, adjustable to 
fit any lady member of 
the family. 
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Send money order for either: FullForm, 
$6.50; Skirt Form, in case, $3.00; or Skirt 
Form, to which bust can be added, $3.50. 

HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
833 Broadway, New York. 


Illustrated Circular free if you mention Youth’s Companion. 
5 sonsider Hall’s Bazar Form the best ever introduced, 


wr d it to our patrons everywhere.”—THE BUTTERICK = 2735 
IT PREVENTS DRESSMAKERS’ BILLS, 


-O'NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Streets, New York City, 
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“Fust it’s a chicken, ’n’ odder time eggs; las’ 
night foh de moon was up came a rattlin’ roun’ de’| 
wood-pile, an’ jedge, I can’t spare no wood, and you | 
can done fin’ some ways to pertect de innahcent.”” 

“But you must suspect some one, Mrs. Jefferson,” 
said the justice. | 

“1 aint a-goin’ to name no names,” said Mrs. Jeffer- 
son, “but I was dat mad an’ I let dat black rascal 
Quick’s I could, I flung up de win-| 
dah an’ I yelled at him, ‘Jabe Thompson, you bring | 
back dem wood-sticks, or I’ll be after you!” | 

> | 
BIG, IF POSSIBLE. } 


There comes a day, near the last of November, | 
when diners at a well-spread tuble may feel inclined 


to repeat the remarks of a new recruit at West Point, | 


some years ago. 


The young man was a rough diamond, a recent 
importation from rural districts, and when the carver 
wis ready to serve him, he asked: 

“And now, Mr. C——, what part will you take?” 

The answer was at once forthcoming. 

“Imparticular,” said Mr. C——. “Big piece, any- 
whar!” F 

—_—— > — 


DIFFICULT. 


One of the secrets of legible handwriting is a 
proper spacing of the words. A school-teacher says: 


I put a list of nouns on the board and wrote unde 
them, ‘Form the plural of these nouns by adding t 
them sores.” 

One of the boys looked somewh 
did not begin writing. 

“What is the matter, William?” I inquired. 

“Why,” said he, “I don’t see how you can make 
plurals out of those nouns by adding sores to them.” 


Tr 
oO 


at bewildered and 


~—- 


“SHE is getting better fast,” said a gentleman who 


| “Noah’s Ark,” after an attack of measles. ‘Quite 
| Strong, too; when I went in she was lifting an ele- 
| phant by the tail.” 


| A PROVINCIAL newspaper prints the following 
| advertisement: ““WANTED. A woman to wash, iron 
| and milk two or three cows.” 





IMPORTERS and RETAILERS. 
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The Holiday Season approaches, and par 


: d friends are 
on the lookout for souvenirs. We are prepared to satisfy every one 
|in this line. Our stock of Bric-a-Brac, Silverware, Jewelry, Leather 


ents an 


| Goods, Toilet Articles, Etc., cannot be surpassed by any house in 
her whining pitifully. The lamps were lighted and | had found his convalescent niece playing with her | this Countr 
the cause of the smell of smoke was soon apparent. 
The screen before the open wood-fire had fallen, 
and an ember had rolled out upon the rug. The rug 
and the carpet beneath were quite consumed, and the 
wooden floor was badly charred; but not a live spark 


y. For our friends who are looking for presents which 
will be useful as well as ornamental, we can assure them that they 
| will find everything they can wish for in our stock of Seal Garments 
jand Wraps, Umbrellas, Canes, Fine Furniture and other articles 
|too numerous to mention, When you write us, mention this paper. 
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This, OUR FRIEND- 
JAS WORLD WIDE 
FAME 


scott 

EMULSION 
]S THE 
NAME! 


NEW YORK 


eral Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases (specially in Children). 
SPEcIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and 
is prescribed by the Medical Profession all over 


colore:| wrappers. Be sure and get the genuine. 
the world. 








SCOTT’S EMULSION will fortify the system against Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Scrofula, Gen- 
PALATABLE AS MILK. 
CavTiIon.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon- 


Beware of Vile Imitations of Pears’ Soap. 
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Guard Against Misrepresentations and 
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Insist on having PEARS’ SOAP. Substitutes are 
sometimes recommended by druggists and store- 
keepers for the sole purpose of making more profit. 








There is no Nourishment 


in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 





‘Vay HOUTEN: 
WEESP _ HOLLAW! 
D> ws G 
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Van router's 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


is ever coming to the front. What beverage shall we drink to quench thirst? The 
most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is rapidly supplanting tea and coffee asa 
national beverage. There are many excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other 
preparations stands VAN HovureN’s, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, 
free from fat, easily digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without 
any depressing after-effects. 

VAN Houren’s Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late Emperor of 
Germany upon high recommendation. The senior physician of the London Court 
Hospital has used this brand of Cocoa for many years. It is strongly recommended to 
Students and all whose duties involve much wear and tear, whether mental or physical. 
For these reasons it has earned the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 











What shall we drink to raise the spirits high ? 
7AN HOUTEN’s Cocoa, is the universal cry ! 
The purest and most delicious ; 
The best and most nutritious. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA “BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


_ It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of VAN HouTEN’s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. It is put up in 
one-quarter, one-half and one-pound cans. If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents in stamps or postal 
note to either VAN HouTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a 
Can will be sent by mail. Prepared only by VAN HouTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


Correspondents will please mention ‘‘The Youth’s Companion” 


and the date of its issue in which this advertisement is seen. 
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THE GREAT 
ENGLISH PAINLESS, 


REMEDY. EFFECTUAL. 


“Worth a Guinea a Box” 


But Sold by all Druggists at 25 cents. 





A Wonderful Medicine 


FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 


Digestion, Disordered Liver, &c. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
shire, England. B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for 
States, 365 & 367 Canal St., New York, who (if your 
does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price, 25 cents 
—but inquire first. Correspondents will please mention “The Youth’s 
Companion” and the date of its issue in which this advertisement is seen. 


Lanca- 
United 
druggist 
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From Forest 
to Foot 


Nise a 


NS 


gh! 


as 


Rann” 


‘want to know about Rubber? How it 
was discovered and the strange uses that 
the Indians and Spaniards made of it? 
How it was experimented with for al- 
most a lifetime without success, and 
how finally the secret was accidentally 
hit upon? If. you do, send us your 
name and address, and you will receive 


“From Forest to Foot,” 


which tells this and more, for it takes you 
into the forests of South America, down the Amazon to Para, from Para 
to New York, and then through the most complete Rubber Factory in 
the world, step by step, through every process of the manufacture until 
you see the finished rubbers, ready to be distributed all over the world. 
Then there are the pictures, nearly half a hundred of them, all drawn 
and engraved solely for this book. Anp We Give Ir Away. Why? 
Just a postal card and a minute of your time will bring you the answer. 








Boston Russer SHOE Co., Boston, Mass. 














Culicura Soap 


MEDICINAL& TOILET 


BS 


A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, CuricurA Soap is simply incom- 
parable as a Skin-Purifying Soap, unequalled for the Toilet, and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, it produces 
the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflammation and clogging 
of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations. 
It derives its remarkable medicinal properties from CuTICURA, the great skin cure, 
but so delicately are they blended with the purest of toilet-and nursery soap stocks 
that the result is a MEDICATED TOILET SOAP incomparably superior to all other skin 
and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. For the prevention and cure of 
facial blemishes, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, it is 
without a peer. In a word, it purifies, beautifies, and preserves the skin as no other 
soap does, and hence its sale is greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25 cents. 

. . with Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other itching, scaly, 
Skins on Fire and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single 
\ application, and speedily, permanently, and economically 

cured by Cuticura Remedies, the greatest Skin Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor 
Remedies of modern times. Price : CuricuRA, the great Skin Cure, 50 cents ; CuTIcURA SoaP, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25 cents; CuTicura RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier 


and greatest of Humor Remedies, $1. Prepared by Potrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Boston. 











“ ALL ABOUT THE SKIN” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 
100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

















DANCER 


Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe. 








will seriously lame your 
horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some blacksmiths be- 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as some unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 
cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 


The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that is 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
or break. lron rods are 
heated to welding-point, 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the old-fashioned hand 
process. Afterward they 
are polished and ham- 
mer-pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com- 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nails are made every 
day, and sent to ail parts 
of the world. 





THe FAIRY ano tne. THORN 


This Charming Picture FREE. 
Colored Lithograph, size a1 x 13 inches. ice $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
Blacksmiths in your town, with the names.of Horseshoe Nails they use. Inclose ro cts. 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 


KOO 


Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, I; Providence, R. I. 
















AN ESTEY-Mare 


E ven the savage is by music charmed, 
S 0 says an ancient and romantic fable; 
T he organ’s strains repeatedly have calmed 
EK nraged beasts by fright or pain alarmed ; 


You see these strains were always Estey-mable. 


0 f all the organs made by mortal hands, 
Richest in tone the “Estey” takes its station ; 
by reat is its name and fame throughout all lands, 


Ana not one instrument before it stands, 





N or equals it in public Estey-mation. 




















